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Perfect — that’s the only word for 
Mr. Therm’s way with central heat- 
ing. Perfect because it gives you 
all the warmth, all the hot water, 
all the luxury you’ve ever dreamed 
of. Perfect because ash is a thing of 
the past, smoke and dust too. There 
is no stoking, no fuel deliveries or 
storage, no waste, no smell. Best of 
all, no work. Mr. Therm’s is the 
truly autgmatic system — the only 
perfectsystem. And itis allso worth 
while. It is cheaper to install, easier 
to run, on the easiest of easy terms 
for your family’s lasting comfort. 


Sess: 


And now take your choice: 


Central heating by gas-fired boiler serving the 
usual hot water system of pipes and radiators; 
or connected to “‘small bore” pipes through which 
hot water is pumped to all parts of the house. 


Warmed air heating. An excellent alternative 
for a new house. Warm air is gently fanned 
through wall grilles to any part of the house 


you wish. £.s.d. Dept! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
‘Mr. Therm’, 1 Grosvenor Place, London SW1. 
Please send me details about the advantages of Central Heating by Gas 


The Gas Council has arranged with Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust Limited to provide finance facilities on the most generous 
terms to cover the cost of the gas appliance and the installation. 
No deposit. Up to 5 years to pay. Charges calculated at 5% 
for each year. Here is a chance to get ease and comfort on the 
easiest of terms. So if you are interested in one of Mr. 
Therm’s perfect central heating systems, complete this 
coupon and mail it today. -_ a ad 
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~ > Our Immature Society 


By G. C. JOHNSON 


HERE is a good deal of evidence to prove that in spite 
of all that has been done for young people since the war 
we are failing lamentably to produce the balanced citizens 
for whom we had hoped. By planning, legislation, and 
moderate expenditure we have produced the first clinically 
sound generation, with a new standard of health and energy; but 
we have had no national plan for helping the new generation to 


gain emotional maturity. And now we are to lose universal national 


service. This was the only legislation ever on the statute book 
which provided our young men with a peace-time experience of 
ordered community living, an insistence on personal standards, 
-and an encouragement of group consciousness away from compli- 
cations of family and work. There will now be no such universal 
opportunity, and the lack of it may well show in the young ranks 
of industry in three or four years’ time. 

The lack of general awareness that as a community we are a 
good deal less than reasonably efficient in the social sense is 
extremely disturbing. We are concerned at the loss of 3,500,000 
working days through industrial disputes, but a loss of 28,000,000 
working days through various forms of mental illness seems 
to cause no disquiet. We are appalled by the fatal road accident 
rate, but the equal incidence of suicide is the concern of no 
Minister. Something is obviously wrong with our ideas of pre- 
paring young people for adult society, But what? The first 
problems of social adjustment seem to come at the final stages of 
age for juvenile delinquency, for instance, has 


school, about 100,000 fifteen-year-olds drop out of technical 
college evening classes before the end of the first year. In the City 
and Guilds and National Certificate courses, failure rates reach 
80 per cent. in some areas, and there has been some concern over 


the high number of first-year undergraduate failures, 


It does seem that between us we have been failing to equip our 
young people for the situations in which they become involved 
when they go out into life in the adult world and are forced to 
exercise increasing responsibility for their actions and their future. 


They are failing to mature. And yet the bases of maturity are well 


understood. In broad terms, boys and girls in growing up are 
faced with a series of social challenges or tests which they cannot 
evade, and which they must meet successfully if maturity is to 
develop by the time it is needed. 


__ At school they must learn to get along with their contemporaries. 


They must experience a growing sénse of intellectual or practical 
skills. They must be aware of an emerging set of personal values— 
and this involves gaining emotional independence of their parents, 
teachers, and other adults. There is surely a minimum state of 
social, intellectual, and emotional maturity which is the right of 
every normal boy and girl on leaving school, and society owes it to 
them to see that they achieve it. In practice this means that 
schools should provide such things as experience of success; and I 
do not mean by lowering standards but by discovering aptitudes— 


they must emphasize group methods to develop positive relation- 
ships within the group, and from group work they must proceed 
to personal independent assignments. Then, because it is the basis 
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: of Social relationship, we need 
oh language—practical verbal expressi 
a point of\view and a reasoned argumen 2 
emotional independence. There needs to be, too, a much more 


this is fundamental to 


serious approach to the impending world of ‘work: perhaps 
through opportunities for long enough periods of experience of 
the atmosphere of possible jobs, to give some idea of what they 
are really like. These are the sort of things a youngster needs to 
help him to mature, to become confident without brashness, 
positive in personal relationships, displaying a respect for the 
individuality of others which in turn earns a respect for his own, 
and with personal standards which will stand the shock of experi- 
ence of the adult world because they are his standards, not his 


teachers’ or father’s or mother’s, 


While he is at school the machinery, at least, is available. In 
considering the deficiencies of post-school- guidance one must of 
course take other potentially maturing influences which are 
brought to bear on the youngster into account. For most, it is 
first the work situation itself, and for many this is vital’ - partly 
because it i’ where the majority of time is spent, partly 
because young people are anxious to conform to and to be 


accepted by the existing adult work group. But it is a matter 


of chance whether there are any adults in these groups who are 


- in any sense specially equipped to understand and help young 


people. Work provides sensible industrial discipline for some, and 
for others a continued training or apprenticeship, but these latter 
are still a minority. Many youngsters start off-with evening classes 
at technical colleges, but large numbers quickly abandon them. 


Parents’ Difficulties a 

Then, the home can do much to help along the maturing 
process, but many parents find it difficult to cope with the boy’s 
change in family status when he becomes a wage earner. There 
are now many young people who are the first in their family to 
proceed to higher education or further training. This exacerbates 
the problem because it emphasizes the inadequacy of many 
parents to provide effective understanding and guidance. As 
parents, we need to recognize that love and concern for our 
children are by themselves not enough to enable us to help them 
as much as our affection urges. In a mixed group of older adoles- 
cents, not long ago, I asked how many felt completely relaxed and 
at ease in their family relationships at home; of twenty, only one 
replied that she did. 

Some young people—but it is less than a third in most districts 
—have contact with young people’s organizations; for some there 
are the occasional visit abroad or the chance of going to courses 
such as those organized by Outward Bound or the Central 
Council for Physical Recreation, or similar projects arranged by 
other voluntary bodies. But these sorts of experiences are still only 


for the tiny minority—and it is often those who need them least. - 


The same is true of chances for continued general formative 
education. Most day release is on a vocational rather than on a 
general formative basis. There is, in fact, no provision which 


makes it reasonably certain that a young person will have anyone 
upon whom he can rely for trained competent help and guidance. _ 


This is a problem which must be dealt with by people who are 


sociologically informed, and it must be dealt with on a national 


scale. There is at present only one certain contact with young 
workers, and that is the appointed factory doctor. The factory 
doctor must, by law, examine younger workers in factories, and in 
certain other prescribed occupations, on entry, on changing jobs, 
and each year until they are eighteen. I think that much more 
use, in a wider social sense, could and should be made of this 
principle. It could with profit be extended to include the social 


health of our young people. At present follow-up—even by the 


Youth Employment Service—is on a voluntary basis. 
The first moves in the right direction have begun. What seems 
to be emerging is this: the first priority is to be the reduction of 


the size of classes in our national school system; this I am sure is 


sound. But, given the present supply of teachers, a reduction in 
the size of classes must inevitably postpone the raising of the 
school-leaving age. I do not think that this is necessarily disastrous 
provided we can get two things quickly; these are, first, more 


= effective social training in our schools; and, secondly, better main- 
ae ‘tenance grants for those remaining after fifteen. The more serious 
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_ most clubs, even good clubs, in one vital respect: they would need ~ 


‘bombs, and personal problems which crop up sooner or later when aes 
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towards suite full hei a eal, emotional, ca intellectual a 
maturity; secondly, to provide opportunities for those whose = 
abilities and ambitions are awakened by their contact with the 
outside world. Having established such services, we must ensure 
that they are Ls and properly used. ; : 
Builarts in Attendance at fipenine Classes 

For example, many years ago—in an area in which I was del malt 
working—an investigation was made of the reasons for the early 
failure of attendance at evening technical college ~ classes. dtes 
became obvious that lack of basic educational skills was one of 
the main reasons why youngsters gave up. So an entrance test 
was devised by the college, and those who failed were put in 
touch with heads of junior evening institutes and many of them 
were enrolled for pre-technical college courses. It is this sort of 
integration of services and concern for the young people which 
needs enormous development. During the past ten years I have — 
lived and fed and worked with thousands of young men and 
women. The most striking impression which emerges is that they 
are idealists. They seek people and things to admire, but such are 
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loyalty is formidable in the standards necessary in the adults con- 
nected with them. Young people are hypersensitive about respect 
for them_as equals, and the only basis for sound personal relations - 
with them is a real interest in the things which they feel touch 
their personal lives and problems. This is the absolute essential 
for any influence we hope to have on them. : 
The idea put forward by the Crowther Committee that explora- te 
tory projects on a voluntary basis should be rapidly increased is, 
I am sure, sound. But what sorts of project? Obviously we should _ 
first look at existing ideas which are successful beéause they are na 
acceptable to the young people. These range from the purely 
physical courses such as Outward Bound, to such largely intellec- A 
tual courses as those for which I am responsible at Wicken House. 
For some, personal development training may be approached — 
through the job: for example, the necessity for good grooming, 
deportment, and effective speech in the distributive trades; but 
the opportunities for this are limited for many young people by . 
the very nature of their job. For many, local day release should 
be developed along the lines of a first-class youth club, and much 
of the activity might well take place outside the precincts—local 
social surveys and so on. And the realistic approach must involve 
such projects as drama groups, close-circuit radio work, boat _ 
building, or motor-cycle maintenance. The possibilities must in = 
fact include enough variety to appeal to all types and to all 
abilities. Those who conceive of county Colleges as being purely 
a means of improving formal education must recognize that 
the main block is immature personal relationships. This problem 
is basic and must be tackled before any other sort of progress 
can be made. If it is not, we face the alternative—flick knives 
and a search for a sense of achievement outside the passes 
of ey: hig / 
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But day-release projects of this kind would have to differ fri 


a generous allowance of tutors who, in addition to solid compe- 
tence in their craft or subject, could discuss ably and at the drop 
of a hat the ideas on politics, religion, sex, colour bar, atom 


young ‘people are relaxed and confident in their relationships bes ree a. 
older people they can trust. _ c Se 
This raises the question of residential education, We have alge 
scratched the possibilities of residential as opposed to local daily — 
courses. Many of us know already that far more canbe done ina 
week of residence than in a year.of weekly local attendance. But 
the attitude of the employers is pivotal. Day release at present is _ 

given mostly in industries the employers find it nec 
for the purpose of their business. But there. are en 
indications that. the larger pen at least are b 
support more general pres - designed to. ee = 
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for a good society properly belongs to society. The idea of county 


colleges, however it develops, must aim at the further develop- 
ment of the maturing citizen. This does not mean that county 
colleges should not use an interest in the job as a way in to per- 
sonal development training. As I see it, we must recognize that the 
fundamental aim of the county college idea is to make impacts 
on the minds of dynamic individuals and to further the process 
of maturity. Secondly, the young wage earner must feel that sound 
advice and individual encouragement are available when and as 
needed. Thirdly, we must recognize the absolute necessity of 


_ winning the willing partnership of employers, and of measuring 


the effectiveness of what we attempt with young people by the 
acid test of acceptability to them, as well as by the fulfilment 
of the social purpose—indeed the one is a prerequisite of the other. 
‘Press-ganging young adults, however immature, into experiences 
they will not accept is no more morally justifiable than it would 
be with older people. Finally, we must above all remember that 
the essential prerequisite to any intellectual activity with non- 
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personal relationships between tut 


As in all large-scale educationa “organizations, fexbiltty FS. a iy 
variety must be the basis, and the interests of the young worker 
must be the deciding factor. For those already receiving day 
release for vocational training, an additional short residential — 
course for liberal studies or initiative training, or a mixture, might 
well be an answer, Facilities already exist for those now without — 
day release who wish to tackle an academic course, For the many 
thousands of the non-academic type now without day release, the 
activity approach with some opportunity for the residential 
experience would be a realistic and effective solution. Perhaps 
the most fundamental point of all is that there must be some well- 
organized means, possibly based on industry, of reaching all young 
people to ensure that all have the opportunity to profit from what 
is available and that each is guided into what is most suitable. 
There are now enough ideas in practice to make it a rewarding 
first step for a central authority to carry out a national survey 
of the successful projects and then to bring the local authority, 
industry, and the voluntary bodies together and to get things 
moving. We could then do for young people in the social field 
what has been so dramatically achieved in the clinical field. 
—Third Programme 


Problems of ‘Pan-Africa’ ; 


By PIETER LESSING 


- FRICA, more than anywhere else in the world, is a con- 
‘tinent of slogans. A first essential for any aspiring 
‘young African politician is the ability to think up a 
slogan. Unfortunately it is sometimes the only quality 
he needs; hence the glut of budding young African politicians, 
many of whom are sincere and admirable people—though not all 
“of them are. 
I do not know who first thought up the rallying cry ‘A United 
States of Africa’. Many, from President Nkrumah of Ghana to 


- President Nasser of Egypt and Mr. Tom Mboya of Kenya, all 


claim to have done so. But it is not important who first conceived 
the pan-African idea and then used it as a slogan. What is im- 
portant is that it is a cry heard today in every corner of Africa 
from almost all African poli- 
ticians, many of whom have 
never even seen a map. of 
Africa or have any idea of 
the size of that continent. 

I have just completed a 
journey which took me more 
than 20,000 miles round 
Africa. I travelled entirely 
by road and was thus able to 
make some assessment of 
what the ordinary African 
who does not enjoy the lime- 
light feels about it all. Unfor- 
tunately, I have come to the 
conclusion that a United 
States of Africa, or a Union 
of African States, or even a 
Federation of African States, 
are all as far distant as a 
United States of Europe was 
in the days of Charlemagne. 

Africa today can in a sense 
be compared with the Europe 
of a few centuries ago when, 
for example, Germany and 
Italy were both still a num- 
ber, of small states almost 

Spied at war with one 
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another. It was only after the Napoleonic wars and the Congress 
of Vienna that some sort of order came to Europe and national 
boundaries began to make sense. It was only then that a sense 
of nationhood began to develop in most European countries. 
In Africa there is almost nowhere, as yet, a sense of nationhood, 
and the boundaries which do exist are largely meaningless, 

But the Africans must not be blamed for that. The almost 
irrevocable mistake which today hopelessly bedevils Africa’s future 
was made here in Europe, in 1885, at the Berlin International 
Conference. At that conference every European Power with an 
interest in Africa was represented, and round the conference table 
the delegates, most of whom had never been to Africa, studied a 
map. On this map they arbitrarily drew a number of lines, 

and these lines became the 
~ national boundaries of what 

are today the many separate 
states of Africa, It was an 
. irresponsible action by Euro- 
peans who were merely 
settling differences between 
themselves without the 
slightest regard for the nature 
of the terrain they were 
dividing up or the effects the 
division would have on the 
lives of the people who lived 
in these areas, Thus, for 
instance, the relatively large 
Bacongo tribes who had pre- 
viously been more or less a 
single entity had two inter- 
national frontiers running 
through their tribal domain. 
Some of them overnight 
found that they were living 
under Portuguese rule in 
Angola, others that they were 
in what was to become the 
Belgian Congo, and _ yet 
others that they were part of 
the French Congo. 

In East Africa, to give 
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Members of three widely different tribal groups in Kenya: Boran children of the Hamitic group— 


another instance, the Somalis were split into separate areas, as a 
result of which some of them today are British subjects of the 
independent Somalia and yet others Ethiopian subjects in the 
Ogaden Province of Ethiopia. The examples are endless. Among 
the frontiers which cut right across tribal lines, and which are 
therefore meaningless to the people on the spot, I will name only 
a few. 

I have already mentioned the Ethiopian-Somalia frontier, the 
Somalia-Kenya frontier, and the southern and northern frontiers 
of the western Congo. The same applies to the frontiers between 
the Sudan and Uganda, between the Sudan and the Congo, 
between Kenya and Tanganyika, between Katanga and Northern 
Rhodesia, between Togo and Ghana, between Ruanda-Urundi and 
Uganda, to all the frontiers of the Cameroons—in fact to almost 
every frontier it is possible to think of in Africa. 

But that is not all. It must be remembered that to speak of 
Africans, meaning the non-white people who live in Africa, is like 
referring to the people who live in Europe as Europeans. Yet 
nobody will deny that there are differences between, say} a 
Bulgarian and a Frenchman, or between an Englishman and a 
Croat, or between an Italian and a Hollander—and that in spite 
of the fact that Europe is, by African standards, a minute place. 
The whole of western Europe can be swallowed up, with room to 
spare, in any one of a number of African countries. How much 
greater, therefore, must the contrasts be in Africa where distances 
are so immense. There are, in fact, big differences between the 
various African races. The Bantus, for example, have nothing in 
common with the Nilotics, and neither have anything in 
common with the Hamitics; and distinct from all three again are, 
for instance, the Nilo-Hamitic tribes. Nilo-Hamitic is, inci- 
dentally, a misnomer as it implies a mixture of Nilotic and 
Hamitic, but that is not the case. 

The men who attended the Berlin conference in 1885 appear 
to have been oblivious of such complications. To give one 
example: the frontiers of Kenya as drawn up then, and as they 
still are today, not only cut right across tribal lines, but arbitrarily 
grouped together parts of tribes of all the four groups I have just 
mentioned. Not only had the tribes belonging to the four groups 
been constantly at war with each other, but they had no common 
language—and they still have none today—no common tribal 
customs or even a common way of life. Yet they were suddenly 
expected to be one Kenya nation. They were not one nation then, 
they are not now, and the chances are that they never will be. 

Imagine a conference sitting down and arbitrarily deciding to 
create a country whose frontiers would run from, say, Paris to 
Essen, from Essen to Prague, from Prague to Zurich, and from 
Zurich to Paris; and then telling the people who live within those 
boundaries that they are now one nation. It could not be done, 
and yet by all standards the peoples of Europe are more advanced 
than the peoples of Africa, where almost every tribe has its own 
forefathers’ spirits to control its destiny—spirits which do not 
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get on with each other. Although I have 
referred to Kenya as a specific example, 
more or less the same situation was created 
in 1885 in nearly every other territory of 
Africa. 

While European rule continued in Africa 
the mutual antagonisms of the many differ- 
ent tribes of the different races which had 
been so unwisely grouped together had to 
some extent been kept under control. But 
today, when European rule, and therefore 
the European enforcement of law and order, 
is rapidly disappearing, all the frightening 
antagonisms and outright mutual hostility 
are rapidly coming to the surface. There 
can be no better example of this than what 
the world has been witnessing in the Congo 
during the past few weeks. Although the 
Congo is admittedly an extreme example, 
it is not as exceptional as we would like to 
think. The Congo is simply another case 
where Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic tribes 
were grouped together and told that they 
were, from a given date, the Congo nation. 
While the Belgians were there, the so-called Congolese had no 
choice but to submit; but they saw no need to do so after the 
Belgian authorities were gone. 

I also believe that another serious aftermath of the Berlin con- 
ference of 1885 is likely. I refer to border disputes. In the first 
place, many of the African borders were vaguely drawn. Nobody 
knows today exactly where the boundary is between Ethiopia and 
Kenya: there is a loose working arrangement between the British 
authorities and the Ethiopian authorities by which there are 
border posts at specific points, but there are for ever clashes — 
between the Somalis who live in northern Kenya and the southern 
Ethiopians. To put an end to them Ethiopia may at any time 
claim a few more miles along the entire frontier, or a future inde- 
pendent Kenya may do so. Who, in that case, will decide the 
matter? This situation is found on a number of African frontiers. | 

It is nevertheless not in this frontier problem that the greatest 
danger lies. It lies in the probability of actual territorial claims 
to reunite tribes. The Somalis of Kenya’s Northern Frontier 
Province are already talking vaguely of wanting to link up with 
the new, independent Somalia; and the Somalia leaders are 
already advocating one Greater Somalia to incorporate the 
Somalis of Kenya and the Ogaden Province of Ethiopia, where 
they are claiming 40,000 square miles. Similarly, the Masai of 
Kenya and Tanganyika are talking of reuniting themselves to 
create one single Masailand. The Bamileke tribe of the Bamileke 
Province of the Cameroun Republic (formerly the French 
Cameroons) wants to link up with the Bamileke tribe living in 
the British Cameroons. The old-established tribes of the Katanga 
want to unite with their fellow-tribesmen in Northern Rhodesia. 
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» African country after another. 


a useful political slogan, and most African leaders know it. But 


Pe ahs have to keep on uttering this meaningless phrase in order 
_ to keep pace with their rival leaders, and they have solemnly to 


attend pan-African conferences in order to remain in the limelight. 
I discussed this subject with one of the foremost advocates of 
African unity, Ali Muhsin Barwani, leader of the Zanzibar National- 
ist Party. I asked him if he really thought African unity possible. 
foe On, ves. .one replied,“ 
Meanwhile it does no harm to talk about it. It even helps to 
keep the many differences between the various countries from 
breaking into the open’. That, I think, was an honest reply. 
There is meanwhile much talk of regional federations, such as 
a federation of West African States, or a federation of East 
African States. But it is precisely the neighbours who live together 
in the different regions who have the deepest grievances against 
each other. It will, for instance, be far easier for, say, Nigeria 
and Kenya to co-operate than for Nigeria and Ghana to do so. 
This is because Nigeria and Kenya are 4,000 miles from each 
other and are therefore in no danger of treading on each other’s 


~~ toes, while Nigeria and Ghana are near neighbours and already 
_ there are signs that they are beginning to find West Africa a 


rather small place to contain them both. — - 

Is there a solution? It is no good being merely pessimistic and 
sitting back to wait for the inevitable to happen. What is needed 
is a brave African political leader to suggest a kind of African 
‘summit ” Seance in order to os possible changes in 


8 re the 
porated into Ghana with British Togoland There are many safe: 
_ instances, and the number will increase a ae 


African States for many years; in fact & think for many genera- a4 
tions. It is a problem which is only just beginning. That is why - 
A said that Africa today can be compared with Europe two or | 
~ three centuries ago. Therefore, to speak today of African unity 
or a United States of Africa is nonsense. It is nothing more than ~ 


in perhaps a thousand years’ time. © 


—and a Luo tea- -pickes of the Nilotic group t 
Photographs: Kenya Information Office 


Africa’s frontiers so as to give the different states a better chance 
to develop a national entity or nationhood. I say a brave man, 
because there will naturally be opposition on all sides to giving up 
a single square mile or even a small fraction of a tribe to a neigh- 
bouring state. Yet, if the idea that this will have to be done 
sooner or later can at least be accepted, or at least thought about, 
a great step forward will already have been taken, But at the 
moment I cannot think of a single African leader with sufficient 
stature to be heeded if he does make the suggestion. 

It may in the end become a United Nations responsibility. Now 
that the United Nations is, in a way, physically present in at 
least one part of Africa, the Congo, in order to preserve peace, it 
may find itself drawn even more deeply into the political labyrinth 
which is emergent Africa, It may be as well that the United 
Nations is gaining in the Congo experience which may eventually 
help it to sidestep the many pitfalls which Africa has to offer. 

—Euro pean Services 


Poe. Afterthoughts on the Olympic Games 


By 

ERHAPS the most salient impression with which one 

came back from the Olympics was that amateurism is 

completely dead: not merely as a technicality, but as a 

concept. And under the shadow of this inescapable truth, 

such arguments as whether the Russian athletes are paid by the 

state or by their factories, or whether the Italian footballers can be 

called amateurs because of some absurd law which does not allow 

them to turn professional until they are twenty-one, become 

irrelevant. In any case, as the Italians themselves say: ‘ tutte e 

relativo’: ‘ everything’s relative ’. It is an open secret that many 

. of the best British amateur football clubs compete for the leading 
players by offering over-generous ‘ expenses ’. 

Far more important than all this is the fact ‘that standards have 

‘risen to such an extent that only entire dedication can bring 
success at the highest level. The essential quality of the amateur 
is surely that his sport is a recreation and not a raison d’étre, 
something subordinate and not something paramount. Gordon 
Pirie is certainly not a professional (and he is also intelligent 
enough to realize that a man who devotes himself utterly to a 
sport is ‘a crank’) but to watch him training under his German 
coach is to realize that he has for years been a dedicated man. 
_ It is for this reason that the Olympics should be thrown open to 
everybody, as they eventually are bound to be. A few confused, 
entrenched sentimentalists are holding out like men who have not 
yet been told the war is over, but the sheer Bis of history is 
bound to defeat them in the end. 


_ To what extent can a first-class athlete or swimmer hope 
pe ‘be a grown-up human being? The men. appear to find it. 


_ easier to achieve than the women, who seemed to fall into two 
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categories. Either they were very young and adolescent, like the 
swimmers, or they were not so young, and remained adolescent, by 
virtue of letting sport dominate them at the expense of their 


_ general maturity. I do not think there is anything unfeminine in 


wanting to run and jump or swim (though putting the shot is a 
grotesque sight). I do think it is unfeminine to let it dominate 
one’s life. 

With certain outstanding exceptions, such as Herb Elliott and 
the Italian, Livio Berruti (but then Italians have 2,000 years of 
civilization and fluency behind them), I found the athletes and 
swimmers much less interesting than the footballers—and the 
weight-lifters. It was odd to find the weight-lifters among the 
most humorous, philosophical, and intelligent of all. Louis Martin, 
the coloured Jamaican heavyweight who won a bronze medal for 
Britain, quotes poetry at the drop of a hat and says he gets his 
philosophy from Omar Khayyam, 

I think a lot of rubbish has been written about the philosophy 
of ‘running’, A very good runner is a man who runs faster than 
somebody else. A good swimmer is a man who swims faster than 
somebody else. It is essentially a physical achievement, rather 
than an achievement of intelligence in anything but the most 
limited sense. That is why team players and weight-lifters are so 
often more rewarding to meet and talk to. 

Did it all bring the nations closer together? I wonder? 
Especially after hearing the rowdy Germans, whipped up by their 
cheer-leaders, shouting, after even the least of their successes: 
* Hei-hei-hei-hei-hei! Rah! Rah! Rah!-Rah!-Rah! George 
Ofwell once called international sport ‘an unfailing cause of ill 
will’: was he really far wrong? 


—From ‘ At Home and Abroad ’ (Home Service) 
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Art in Industry 


N a talk today on another page Professor Galbraith asks that 
the business man of this century should ‘ come to terms with 
the artist’. He would like to see the modern manufacturer 
show a greater degree of ‘artistic perception” in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. Most people will agree with these 
points, and in making them Professor Galbraith has touched on a 
problem that European manufacturers have had in their minds 
since the beginnings of mass production. In 1770, for instance, the 
English potter Josiah Wedgwood had to write to his new partner, 
Thomas Bentley, on the subject of the difference between ‘ Use- 
full ware and Ornamental’. He decided that—however richly 
made—tables, dessert services, and teapots were useful, and— 
however plain—flower pots and candlesticks were ornamental. 
But the whole tenor of his letter is in not finding ‘ any inclination 
to be over nice in drawing the line’. Indeed during the last two 
_ centuries the battle for success or failure i in design has been fought 
along this margin of harmony between the usefulness and orna- 
mental effect of any manufactured object, Too much emphasis on 
decoration led to the more ridiculous aspects of Victorian manu- 
facture, of the kind that could lead Mrs, Gaskell to say of a 
North of England drawing-room that: ‘Everything reflected 
light, nothing absorbed it. The whole room had a painfully spotted, 
spangled, speckled look about it’. Too much emphasis on utility, 
as with war-time china and furniture, led to the pedestrian dreari- 
ness of articles that were purely functional. 

The most ordinary article of everyday use is in fact. capable 
of being given a style and attractiveness of its own, without any 
attempt being made to imitate the hand-craftsmanship of another 

“age, and without adding appreciably to the article’s cost. Since 
the war it has been the simplicity and appeal of the middle-priced 
output of British cars and carpets, furniture and wallpaper that 


have caused these articles to achieve whatever success in foreign © 


markets they have had. In book production the general standards 
have been raised more by the clean lines and hard buckram bind- 
ings of the ordinary volume produced by the British publisher 
than by the prettiest of limited editions, and Thorstein Veblen 


_ has been proved right in his strictures on William Morris and the _ 
Kelmscott Press, although only from the point of view of the 


general public, . 
~ Professor Galbraith suggests that the comparatively secure life 
‘now provided by the existence of so many corporations should be 
hospitable to the arts. Many people in Britain will hope that the 
provision of such hospitability will become a matter of importance 
‘in the minds of business directors. Much helpful advice is already 
available from the Council of Industrial Design and from the 
service provided by the Society of Industrial Artists or the Design 
and Industries Association, But more could perhaps be done inside 
planning departments and inside the board rooms of the busi- 
nesses themselves. It is often forgotten that the more the artist is 
brought in to the realities of economic life, the more he is likely 
to prosper. The artist rarely does his best work if he is merely 
regarded as a ‘sport’ in the development of civilization. Success- 
ful artists in the past have been men like Rubens, carrying out one 
commission after another, as quickly as practicable, for their 
business employers or patrons. So the further integration of art 
_ and economics in our society could be valuable to business man 
and artist alike, 


RUSSIAN BROADCASTS have Siticated pike aaah on \ ] 
the Soviet and other Comimunist delegations will place ‘most 
emphasis during the meeting of the United Nations Assembly and 
also the audience they will be most concerned to impress. — 
One Russian commentator, broadcasting in English, said: ag 
Mankind cannot be rid of the danger of war if the arms race 
is not ended. The solution of the problem of total and universal © 
disarmament is difficult. But judging by the comments coming — 
from Afro-Asian’ countries it is believed there that these diffi- 


culties could be eliminated much more easily with the participa - {eae 


tion of the heads of Government. The leaders of the Afro-Asian | 
countries who are going to the session are not communists. ‘Their 
foreign Dolicies, however, are based on the self-same ‘principles of 
peaceful co-existence that are advocated by the communists. 


Another Soviet commentator in English said that the time was — : 
past when Washington wielded a majority in the U.N. and could © 


mechanically impose its decisions on the delegations of countries 


tied to the U.S.A, by military alliances, The broadcaster quoted a_ 
Daily Mail correspondent as saying that the majority of nations — 

in the U.N. was made up of uncommitted nations and the West ; 
must become used to being in the minority. — ; 7 


A Russian historian, broadcasting over the Moscow oe service, 
gave a talk entitled ‘ Peaceful co-existence—a vital necessity ’. 

The problem of war and peace is the most burning question of 

our day, a question that affects all mankind, and on the solution 

of which depends to a large extent the solution of many other 
important problems, social, “economic, political and national. 


The Soviet speaker quoted ‘the bourgeois scholar, Wright’ “for 
the information that mankind had waged 278 wars in the last four- 
and-a-half centuries. The two world wars, the responsibility for. 
unleashing which ‘falls on the shoulders. of world imperialism’, — 
had taken 40,000,000 lives. The broadcaster—ignoring the fact 
that it was the Western countries which demobilized their forces 
after the last war—said: ‘In the post-war years militarization has 
affected all aspects of life in the capitalist states’. He went on to 
declare that, although it would be extremely dangerous to believe 
that imperialism had altered its ‘internal essence’ and become 
peace-loving, nevertheless ‘even before the complete victory of 
socialism, and with capitalism retained in part of the world, there 
is a real chance of excluding wars from the life of society’. He — 
added that several factors operated towards line Peaceful” 
co-existence : > 

The proletariat, haved conquered i in several countries, has been 
converted into a force that is capable of exerting a decisive in- 
fluence on the whole of world policy. Another characteristic of | 
our day is the break-up of the colonial system of imperialism. 

The Russian commentator gave two other reasons for the belief 
that co-existence and an end to war were possible: 

Immense changes have also taken place within the imperialist 
states themselves. The main trend of these shifts is seen in the 
intensification of the will of the popular masses and their influence 
on policy. In the face of the threat of thermo-nuclear catastrophe, — 
the peace partisans’ movement has appeared and developed. Also 
of great importance is the struggle of two tendencies within the 
ruling circles. Besides the aggressive and adventurist circles, there 

are more moderate circles among the imperialist bourgeoisie, who | 
think that, in the interests of preserving capitalism, there is no — 
other course but to agree to peaceful co-existence with socialism. — 

;.. For the first time in history the possibility of eliminating \ war 
fon ever from the life of society | has appeared. 


A Russian jurist had the following to say, over Moscow home 
service, on an important topic: Se: be ie 
It is now widely admitted that to dpa China of the ieee te os: 
tunity to take part in the U. N.’ ’s work does untold harm to that — 
body and to a considerable extent limits its scope in the matter of 
promoting Eee es: co-operation. The question admits of no | 
further ‘eae op? peor set that the fifteenth session of. Sep pros 
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WHY BOTHER ABOUT BLOOD PRESSURE? 


“THERE never was a time when more people were worried by 
the dreaded words blood pressure’, said‘a Doctor in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service). ‘I have not been able to fathom who: started 
the nonsense but I suspect some of us doctors may be guilty; 
and the other guilty parties are those insurance companies who 
startle healthy people by loading their insurances for alleged 
raised blood pressures, and factory doctors who examine em- 
ployees for some big business organization and find some appre- 
hensive executive who has just had a bad session with his wife 
and, for the time 
being, has a blood 
pressure above the 
normal. 

“The machine the 
doctor” uses to 
measure blood pres- 
sure is called a 
sp hy gmomanometer. 
This records the 
blood pressure in 
millimetres of mer- 
cury up-a column and 
shows the pressure 
when the heart is 
“pumping and at rest. 
Many years ago it was 
loosely stated that a 
man’s blood pressure 
was 100 plus the years 
of his age, thus at 
sixty years it should 
be 160; but that is 
completely wide of 
the mark. 

‘What, then, is a 
normal blood pres- 
sure? If you feel fit 
and have no symp- 
toms of ill health then 
whatever the sphy- 
gimomanometer _re- 
cords is normal as far as you are concerned, and that is an end of it. 

‘ Apart from what we call malignant high blood pressure due to 
serious disease, which is obvious to both doctor and patient alike, 
it is normal for the blood pressure to rise as we get older. This 
is understood when one studies the aging process. As we get 
older so do our arteries; they become stiffer and less elastic, and 
so not quite so much blood can pass through. If you like the 
analogy, our pipes start to get furred up. If the body submitted 
to this state of affairs our tissues and organs would become 
starved of blood; so we compensate for the smaller pipes by push- 
ing up the pressure. This sends enough blood through the nar- 
rowed pipes, and an equilibrium is restored. 

‘Providing you are healthy and enjoying life, why bother about 
your blood pressure? Nature has put it up, and bringing it down 
by special drugs would only do harm and make a healthy person 
ill, Many people suspect that if they have a headache it is a sign 
of high blood pressure, but blood pressure seldom produces a 
headache. Nature raises the blood pressure only slowly over the 
years, and it is always well within our capacity to withstand ’. 


PRESERVING THE SOUTH HAMS 


One place where it is still possible to escape from the noise 
and bustle of the modern world is a stretch of coastline in 
south Devonshire, There, 128 square miles have been designated 
under the National Parks Act as an area of outstanding beauty. 


» « 
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Torcross and Slapton Sands, in the South Hams area of Devonshire 
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Did You Hear That? 


ALAN GIBSON described this part of the countryside in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’ (Home Service) 

‘Within my own experience ’, he said, ‘ these are just about the 
most beautiful and blessed 128 square miles in Britain. The area 
covered by the new order is roughly what we know as the South 
Hams of Devon—the coast from Brixham in the east to the fringe 
of Plymouth in the west, with a fairly thick belt inland, five miles 
or so, and the lower valleys of the Dart and the Devonshire Avon. 
I wish the valley of the Erme River had been included as well, 
because the spring flowers grow there perhaps better than 
anywhere else. But we must be thankful for what we have, 

‘The South Hams 
lies to the south of 
Dartmoor, which is a 
national park. ‘The 
safeguards of a na- 
tional park are not to 
be despised, but it is 
still true that in my 
wilder moments I am 
inclined to think of 
the Dartmoor Park as 
a conglomeration of 
television transmit- 
ters, gunnery ranges, 
radar masts, and 
prisons. The South 
Hams has been de- 
signated simply as an 
area of outstanding 
natural beauty, with 
safeguards even less 
rigorous. 

‘The country is 
soft and .warm, red- 
dish brown and roll- 
ing, rather like the 
South Devonshire cows 
which it breeds, until 
one comes to the coast 
which is black and 
red by turn, and 
harsh except for the 
beaches here and there. It is a country all compact of history 
—Ralegh’s.land, John Davis’s land, Humphrey Gilbert’s land, 
the land of the seamen and poets who took time off from explora- 
tion and verse to shatter the Spanish Armada. It has had its 
crises, from Breton raiders in the fourteenth century to an Ameri- 
can invasion in the nineteen-forties, when a wide area was evacua- 
ted to provide a battle school; but the character of the people 
has, I think, remained largely unchanged. The brilliant Eliza- 
bethans were by no means typical. Usually the people of South 
Devon have a,kind of slow stolidity, with a twinkle—the calm 
wisdom which is traditionally associated with the countryside 
but which we by no means always find there, In that charac- 
ter, as much as in the new order, lies South Devon’s hope of 
preservation ’. 


OLD ICE-HOUSES 


On a six-inch Ordnance Survey map one will sometimes find a 
spot marked by two tiny concentric circles, or a small circle of 
radiating lines, or some other mark, and the words ‘old ice-house’. 
ANGELA Ropaway talked about some of these ice-houses in ‘ Far 
and Wide’ (West of England Home Service). 

‘An ice-house was a kind of cellar’, she said, ‘ artificially 
constructed, for storing natural ice—usually at a short distance 
from the house it belonged to. In Gloucestershire, the county 
where I live, there are a number of them, mostly near large couniry 
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mansions. Some of the places where they still exist are Northwick 
Park and Adelstrop, Daylesford, near the fishpond, and 
Oddington, near to the mortuary chapel of St. Nicholas Church. 
In Ragley Park, Arrow, there is a path through a wood called 
Ice-house Grove, and the ice-house itself is close to Ragley Hall. 
There is one at Ettington Park and at Strensham. Nearer to 
Bristol one finds them at Westonbirt and Over, at Badminton 
near the Mount, and at Kings Weston and Castle Combe. 

‘In Somerset they are less numerous but there is one at 
Babington and another at Ammerdown Park nearby. There is 
one at Wells, across the road from» Mountrey College, and at 
Longleat there is a wood called 
Ice-house Piece, and an ice-house 
near Highwood Cottage. Maiden 
Bradley, Walford, and Forde 
Abbey near Thorncombe are 
three more places where they can 
be found. 

‘They seem to date from the 
late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Enough ice was 
put in during the winter to main- 
tain a supply for the rest of the 
year. When it was needed in the 
kitchen it was taken out, broken, 
and put into large ice-boxes. 
These were made of oak and 
zinc-lined, and there was a zinc 
container for food. The ice-box 
was used especially for wine. But 
ice was used not only for preserv- 
ing foods in hot weather and for 
chilling drinks, Ices, as a con- 
fection in the sense of ice-creams 
and water-ices, were known in the 
Jatter part of the eighteenth 
century. I have seen a record of 
a lady who was surprised at being 
offered an ice in July, and it was 
then explained to her that this 
was possible because of an ice- 
house nearby. The principle of the ice- 
house was simple. It was a vault, either in 
the ground or within a man-made mound 
of earth. The blocks of ice, taken from 
ponds and lakes, were stored between 
thick layers of straw for insulation. The 
entrance was closed. And so, cut off from 
the outer air, the ice kept itself frozen 
until it was wanted in the summer, 

“I was anxious to see an ice-house and I 
found one in the grounds of Tockington 
Manor in Gloucestershire. This is marked 
on the Ordnance Survey map, but not 
named, although there is a reference to it 
in an old plan of the Manor grounds. The 
circular wall is composed of dry ‘stones 
and earth which, at the base, is several 
feet thick. Standing inside the ice-house 
one is surrounded by neat, vertical, dry- 
stone walling, about six feet high. It is 
possible to run up the earth which is banked round it and to 
jump in, but there is a proper entrance—a break in the wall is 
roofed by a slab of dark slate about four inches thick. The real 
beauty of this ice-house is that, growing out of the earth that 
buttresses the wall are some elm trees, about twenty feet in 
circumference and fifty feet high, so that, when the leaves are 
golden, the ice-house looks like an enormous coronet. 

“ There were people in Tockington who knew how the ice-houses 
were stocked. They used to dam the rhine that made the washing 
pool, after which Washing Pool Hill is named. This caused the 
lower fields to be flooded, so that ice was formed over them in the 
winter. Frivolous people got out their skates, but the more sober 
went down with wagons, in which the ice was carried up and put 
into the ice-houses, where it would remain solid all through a 
warm summer. 


Two Victorian holiday souvenirs in the exhibition at Pollock’s Toy 

Museum: a dinner plate commemorating the Sheffield floods of 

March, 1864, and (below) one of the ‘ monstrosities ’, an inkpot in a 
spiky sea-shell 
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“Though the mound-type of ice-house seems the most common, 
there are different kinds in England. The best-known example, 
at Ashridge in Hertfordshire, is actually cut out of the hillside, 
like a vault, and is reached through a passage that has three 
wooden doors, It is an elaborate affair and looks most efficient. 
The ice was kept in a sort of large well, and this necessitated a 
system of pulleys for letting down the blocks of ice. There seems 
to be a drain in the middle of the floor. 

“Whether our ancestors employed any way of making ice 
before the invention of refrigeration in the nineteenth century, 
I do not know. But the comparative frequency of ice-houses on 
country estates does show some 
ingenuity in using natural ice, and 
certainly puts the enjoyment of 
ice-creams further back than most 
of us had imagined ’. 


HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS 


“If you were a’ favourite maiden 
aunt in 1820’, said AUDREY 
RUSSELL in ‘Today’ (Home 
Service), ‘the chances are that 
your holiday souvenir would find 
its way to a work-box on a 
dressing-table, for most of the 
early souvenirs were useful ones. 
They were also pretty. 

‘From the exhibition of 
holiday souvenirs at Pollock’s 
Toy Museum in London (which 
is open until the end of the 
month, except on Sundays), it 
appears that Brighton, Tunbridge 
Wells, and Margate were the first 
to sell presents to take home. 
They were made in wood, with 
painted decorations in bright 
colours. One of the most charm- 
ing is a circular pin-cushion, 
labelled “A Brighton Trifle”. 
There is a “ Margate Gift” in the shape 
of a ship’s buoy that contains a needle 
sharpener. There are lace bobbin-cases, 
cotton-reel boxes, and just boxes of all 
kinds, made in the eighteen-twenties. 
Objects in light-coloured woods—such as 
letter-racks and even wooden-bound books 
—beautifully made and therefore pleasant 
to handle, were popular for many years 
after that. 

“As far as I can tell it was around the 
middle of the nineteenth century that 
souvenirs moved on to the mantelpiece and 
that the Victorians found the overmantel 
indispensable; and when the organizers of 
this fascinating exhibition assembled the 
collection they felt the need, too, and they 
went out and bought four overmantels for 
their display. The souvenirs look really at 
home on the innumerable shelves—jugs, 
vases, plates, paper-weights, bog-oak fans, shell-covered boxes, 
and quantities of crested china. Before mass production, much of 
this crested china was very good indeed, and pleasantly evocative 
of a holiday—a bathing machine from Lowestoft, a lobster pot 
from Jersey, an oyster shell from Colchester, a nice irrelevant 
china boot with gold laces from Deal. 

‘Not all are cheerful mementoes; some are positively macabre, 
such as a purple velvet pin-cushion in memory of the Prince 
Consort, and a dinner plate commemorating the Sheffield floods 
of 1864, in which many lost their lives. There are a few monstrosi- 
ties. I think of an inkpot embedded in a very spiky sea shell, and 
a picture of Shanklin on glass, resting on a nasty little easel. 
Even these have a sort of fascination. One can smile indulgently . 
and almost hear the tones of the recipient. “ How kind of you, 
my dear, how ever do they think of these things? ” ’ 
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HE coming together of the two Becents that compose 
the ‘new left’, the ex-communists and the others, is 
_ symbolized by ‘the merging of The New Reasoner and 
Universities and Left Review. And the union has now 


been celebrated by the appearance of Out of Apathy", a collection 


of essays which is the first of a series of ‘new left’ books. 


‘The essays are of very unequal value. ‘Mr. Peter Worsley on 
“Imperial Retreat’ gives us a lively political pamphlet less serious 


and objective than the other contributions to the book. Mr. E. P. 


Thompson, in a concluding essay on ‘ Revolution ’, begins—most 


encouragingly—to edge away from the Leninist conception of 
revolution, though he still wishes. not to be identified with 
gradualism. As he puts it: ‘ The point of break through is not one 
more shuffle along the evolutionary path, which suddenly sinks the 
scales on the socialist side (51 per cent. in the public sector 
instead of 49) *. 
essay which is certainly of more than transient interest is Mr. 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s * Breaking the Chains of Reason’. In it he 
asks the question I left at the end of my last talkt: what is man? 

I am not sure that Mr. MacIntyre 1 is strictly to be counted as 
a membef of the new left. He is a professional philosopher with 
an uncommon store of learning, especially in psychology and 
theology, and although he is in his methods very much a part of 
the contemporary philosophical movement, the catholicity of his 
sympathies and interests is evident in most of what he writes. His 
manifest debts are not only to Frege and ‘Wittgenstein, but also 
to Plato and Aquinas, Hegel and Marx. if ee: ZS 


Lost Role of the Intellectuals . 

MacIntyre begins with a judgment .on the condition of the 
intellectuals. He sees them as having lost the role of the rebellious 
critic of society able to speak to men in terms that are politically 
effective, a role they enjoyed between the collapse of medieval 


society and the arrival of the bureaucratic, intellectually frag- 


mented society in which we now live. Prisoners of their specialisms, 
they are as much the impotent spectators of life as are the workers 
(as seen by the intellectuals), stupefied with football, gambling, 
television, and the gutter press, They are conformists, worshippers 
of things as they are, expressing and receiving the gospel of con- 
formism at the level of sophistication represented by the meBeCe 
able newspapers and the intellectual weeklies. : 

What has gone wrong? MacIntyre’s view is that the con- 


temporary intellectual is confused by a mistaken analysis of certain 


central concepts having to do with life in society: reason, purpose, 
intention, freedom. These concepts are central, and interrelated, 
because they are all of them necessary to an understanding of 
what it is to live as a human being, one who reflects, chooses, and 
acts. It is distinctively human to choose freely in the light of 
rational considerations. In this sense freedom is. the essence of 
man, In so far as the area of rational choice is more limited than 
it need be, man falls below the human level and, like the brutes 
and the physical world, comes under the rule of necessity. In so 
far as the area of rational choice is enlarged, man becomes more 
fully what he has it in him to be. It is important not to lose sight 
of the connexion between freedom and reason, ‘ Without freedom 
reason operates only within limits, and so its constructions, how- 
ever intricate, remain beyond those limits uncriticized, and, in so 
far as uncriticized, irrational. Without reason freedom becomes 
merely a lack of constraint which leaves the individual the play- 
thing of all the forces which impinge upon and influence him, but 
of which he remains unconscious ’ 

The contemporary intellectual “has lost the connexion between 
reason and freedom, or fails to see its importance. This is a 
consequence, MacIntyre argues, of the inner weakness of the 
academic world. Whereas at one time the academic world pre- 


: served the concept of human nature, for. the separate disciplines of 


bd ‘Steven 15s, 


The metaphors are revealingly confused. The one _ 


act 


~ Agents: | and. Victims — j 
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history and philosophy and literature met in tthe study of a single 
civilization, that of classical antiquity, now the concept, and with 
it a sense of the interrelatedness of these disciplines and of their 
relevance to the life of the present, has been lost. The university- 
trained intellectual is thus no longer a critic of his society but an 
apologist for it; for he has lost sight of the rational ground of 
all criticism, the concept of human nature, which can be under- 


stood only if the connexions between the separate disciplines are 


made in and through the study of the human sciences. 


Mistaken Reliance upon Mechanical Explanation 
At this point MacIntyre moves from the level of sociological 
explanation to that of a purely intellectual analysis of theory. The 


central theoretical error of the human sciences is that they have 


missed the peculiar character of their subject-matter through a 


- mistaken reliance upon mechanical explanation, The psychologist 


in the case of the individual and the social scientist in that of 
the group have attempted ‘ to discover laws as simple as Newton’s 
laws of motion, from which observed regularities in human 
conduct might be deduced. . . . To explain, to predict, to control; 
to be able to see human behaviour as the outcome of physiological 
or environmental determinants; and to unify this understanding in 
a scheme as simple as Newton’s: these have been the goals ’. 

It is not necessary to follow out MacIntyre’s detailed demon- 
stration that explanation in terms of the mechanical model breaks 
down through a series of conceptual confusions that are inescap- 
able, for the subject-matter of the human sciences is such that the 
mechanical model is theoretically too poor to illuminate the funda- 
mental problems. Its only successes are in limited contexts where 
what is specific to human nature can be disregarded—those con- 
texts, for example, where the difference between the behaviour of 
rats in mazes and the conditioned behaviour of human beings is 
not substantial. Of course, the breakdown of the mechanical model 
can-issue not in the reaffirmation and application of reason to 
human problems but in the view—parasitic upon the mechanistic 
view—that human life is inexplicable, beyond the power of reason 
to grasp. 

How is this analysis relevant to Marxism, to socialism? 
MacIntyre lacks the space to make all the connexions, but roughly 
the relevance seems to be this. Marx, in the spirit of the younger 


Hegel, sees the essence of human nature as freedom. But freedom 


always has a concrete form, a historical expression. We enlarge 
our freedom, or fail to do so, under the conditions of a particular 
historical epoch. In our own epoch human freedom can be 
extended only through the struggle for a society founded upon 


_ common ownership and the participation of all men in the running 


of this society. Such a state of affairs is both technically and 
socially feasible; only through the establishment of such a state of 
affairs can we hope to remedy the evils that are a consequence of a 


class-divided society. To be a committed revolutionary socialist 


is, therefore, to point the way to one’s fellows to the realization of 
what, as human beings, they cannot but desire. Revolution is in 
our day the authentic mode of human existence: social democracy, 
liberalism, conservatism, are forms of bad faith, 


An Idiosyncratic Marxism 

It is significant that the fundamentals of MacIntyre’s argument 
do not necessitate any reference to the writings of Marx or Hegel. 
And MacIntyre’s Marxism is idiosyncratic and highly selective. 
The Marxism which has counted for so much in the history of the 
modern world, of which Leninism is an authentic expression and 
Stalinism a revealing caricature, is very different from the Marx- 
ism of MacIntyre. Its attractive power—and its irrationalism— 
spring from its amalgamation of the notion of mechanistic ex- 
planation with the notion of human freedom. Its obvious historical 
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ously, however, it issued in moral Biecthess Os a pei 


tination Senutd have issued in ‘passivity, 


activity; for a virtuous life was the sign, though not the cause, of 


election. 
When Dimitrov cried out from the dock at Leipzig: 


pressible goal of communism! ’, he expressed the essence of the 
faith of generations of Marxists, the belief that history was on the 
side of the proletarian revolution: more, that the dialectic of 
history is an instance of that dialectical law which is written in 
the history of the cosmos itself. But the belief that the stars in 


their courses fight for the victory of communism does not—here 


the analogy with Calvinism is relevant—issue in passivity, but in 
the life-of revolutionary activity; and in so far as this life brings 
about the results desired it vindicates the belief. 


Engels’s ‘Master Science’ 


MacIntyre can make out a case for his version of Marxism, 


just as thirty years ago Professor Sidney Hook had a case for 
portraying Marx as in the fundamentals of his method an antici- 
pator of the pragmatism and instrumentalism of Dewey. But in 
both cases the reading of Marx has to be selective and, more im- 
portantly, Marx has to be distinguished sharply from Engels and 
from Lenin, indeed, from almost all Marxists. Marx, it is true, 
made the remark that he was not himself a Marxist; but 
MaclIntyre’s redefinition of Marxism is so drastic that it leads to 


paradoxical consequences. When Engels at the grave of Marx 


said that Marx had done for history what Darwin had done for 
biology; when Engels—in the most popular of all his works, a 
work treated by Marxists from that day to this as the compendium 
of Marxism, Socialism Utopian and Setentific—treats Marxism as 
a science, he certainly wishes to claim for Marxism considered as 


a theory of society and of history not less but more than the 


natural scientist claims; for in Marxism is to be found the logic 
of the sciences themselves. It is no less than the master science. 

This claim is made so generally by the followers of Marx, there 
is such a constant tradition in its favour, that I am forced to the 


‘conclusion that MacIntyre is a kind of protestant Marxist 


who dates the corruption of the faith from the apostolic age itself. 
But what has made Marxism a shaping force in the history of the 


modern world is the Marxism of Engels, of Lenin, even of Stalin; 
_and its charm and power spring from its combination of the notion 


of history as determined by law, and thus a proper subject for 
scientific investigation, and the notion of revolutionary activity 
—the responsibility of the individual to shorten the birth-pangs of 
the new society. 

Marxism as a method of explanation i is tied to the inappropriate 
mechanical model. It is one more version of the old dream that 


_ methods so successful in the natural sciences will surely pay 

_ dividends in the human sciences. For the reasons MacIntyre 
_ gives this simply will not do. Any analysis of our situation which 
_ is to be politically useful has to discard Marxism along with much — 
_ other lumber, This does not mean that there is nothing to learn 
there is, after all, much to learn from Freud who, - 


from Marx: 
with his followers, fell into similar logical confusions. 


The Fascination of Marxism | 
_ Nevertheless, Marxism continues to Se the new left, as 


it has for so long fascinated the European labour movement. Its 


pretensions to be the science of human affairs may be groundless, 
but there is something about it which seems to speak to our con- 


dition. It does so because it is true that we are, as the Marxists — 


presuppose, both agents and victims, though not victims of the 


historical process, conceived as the Maxists conceive it, and agents _ 


of the proletarian revolution. The power of the Marxist myth lies 
in its being a myth of sin, suffering, and redemption. The Fall in 
Marxism is the transition from primitive communism to class 
society. (Anyone who doubts this, thinks it forced, should read 
what Engels has to say in The Origin of the Family, Private 


Property and the State about the vestigial morality of that early 


state surviving among modern primitives.) The redemption, in the 
fullness of time, is the work of the most suffering class of modern 


- society, the proletariat; and through the passion of the proletariat — 


mankind passes into communism, a return to man’s primitive 


‘The 
wheel of history moves slowly on to the ultimate, inevitable, irre- 


has made of Marxism for so 


religion: ‘ the heart of a heartless world’. oie See Se an 

What is man? MacIntyre thinks the question. is rielewsan \o- 
a consideration of politics in a revolutionary epoch such as our own. 
He is surely right, But if we are to take this question seriously 
we have to move beyond the extraordinary parochialism, in its “4 
thinking about this subject, of the new left. So far as religion and 
ethics are concerned there is little sign—MaclIntyre apart— 
that they have eaten much more than the thin positivist gruel of - 
nineteenth-century rationalism. Hegel and Marx, Freud and Witt- — 
genstein, are indispensable witnesses to be examined and cross- 
examined, But there is at least a prima facie case for thinking that 
if man’s predicament is that of one who is at once agent and — 
victim, then other witnesses may need to be heard: St. Augustine 
and Pascal, for example, and the greater men who stand behind — 
them. a 

The new left is a young and not altogether Soheeat movement, 3 
and what its impact upon British politics will be is hard to foretell. 
It is obviously ‘ going places’, The cultural wing, so to speak, 
represented by Hoggart and Williams, already has a vast in- 
fluence. Even the political and economic thinkers influence a 
considerable public through their writings in the weeklies and in 
one of the respectable newspapers. (There may be a certain irony 
here.) Perhaps the surest sign that their influence is to be reckoned 
with is that there begin to be signs that intellectuals in the Labour 
Party are disposed to borrow clothes, gestures, and tricks of speech 
from them. It is not out of the question that they may achieve in . 
our day the kind of success the Left Book Club had in the nine- 
teen-thirties. All this would be a reason for taking the new left 
seriously, even if there were not, as ‘I have tried in these talks to 
suggest there are, much bene reasons for doing so. 


af estigial Bolshevism’ ; : 

What ought, in my view, to be giving the new left some concern ~~ 
is what I may call ‘ vestigial bolshevism ’. In an age when the ~ 
very existence of man on the planet Earth is in question, images 
of violence and catastrophe have a certain appeal. If our situation 
is so desperate, then perhaps the remedy must be a desperate one / 
too. If we live in a bureaucratic society where passivity and ‘I’m 
all right, Jack’ represent—if they do—the temporary mood of the . 
people, then perhaps nothing short of an explosion will shatter the 
calm, But serious political analysis’ cannot be tied to temporary — 4 
moods, nor does the possible folly of nuclear warfare—a folly 3 
which is impartially threatened by states differently organized 
socially and politically (threats of nuclear warfare are not a 
peculiarity of capitalist societies)\—provide a good reason for a 
radical breach with the political tradition of our own country. 

The new left may be roughly right in thinking that welfare 
capitalism has only scratched the surface of social evils and that 
common ownership would be a predominant feature of a more 
satisfactory society. This can be argued and will continue to be . 
argued so long as we preserve the legal framework of our society © ’ 


_and a sufficient diversity of institutions to prevent the concentra- _ 


‘that our institutions have suddenly become so rigid that they 


~ tion of power over the means of communication in the hands of a 


single corporate group. What has been achieved in terms of social. r 
advance over the past century is immense and ought not to be og 
undervalued. The habit of social peace has been compatible with or, 
a high rate of social change, There seems no reason to suppose 


cannot contain further social changes without breaking. ence 
I have already said that dreams of revolution are the opiatesof 


intellectuals. They are more than this. They nourish a spirit of al 


contempt for the profoundly unrevolutionary mass of the people “¢ 
who are by no means so befuddled by the mass media as intellec- a 
tuals sometimes think, both in this country and the United States. 


And this spirit of contempt is simply irreconcilable with the. | 
creation of that common culture desired by the new left. I have = 
already quoted Raymond Williams’s warning that we have a strong 4 

impulse to force ourselves” and others to realize our images of the — ie 


good life: ‘We do this as conservatives, trying to prolong old 
forms; we do this as sine coe to prescribe the new man? Pay 
—Third Pere 
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How the Vikings Discovered America—Il 


GWYN JONES on Westwards to Greenland 


N my talk last week* I described how the small ships of the 
Norsemen completed the first stage of the ocean crossing 
which began in Norway somewhere about the year 860 and 
would end on the Atlantic coast of the North American 
continent 140 years later. That first stage was Iceland; the second, 


the one I want to 
discuss here, was 
Greenland. 

About the Norse 
discovery of Iceland 
there was a strong 
element of chance. 
Ships blown off 
course and storm- 
driven over this vast, 
tormented stretch of 
ocean made landfalls 
they had _ never 
dreamt of. We find 
exactly the same 
thing happening 
over the discovery 
of Greenland. With- 
in thirty years of 
the first settlement 
in Iceland, a man 
named Gunnbjorn,’ 
sailing there from 
Norway, was driven 
helter-skelter past 
his destination and 
sighted a new land 
in the West. 

What was this 
land, to which he, or 
Icelandic tradition, 
gave the name 
Gunnbjarnarsker, Gunnbjorn’s Skerry? 
Was it the east coast of Greenland? 
Was it a group of rocky islets off that 
coast? Or did he see great ice-floes 
or even a mirage? I think he saw 
land; but, what is much more im- 
portant, a man named Eirik the Red, 
some eighty-five years later, thought 
Gunnbjorn had seen land, and from 
this belief of Eirik’s came the colon- 
ization of Greenland. 

When Eirik was a young man back 
in Norway—he was called the Red, by 
the way, because he had red hair and 
a red beard, and was clearly the spit 
and image of the god Thor—he 
proved altogether too handy with a 
sword, and removed himself in good 
order and still in one piece to Iceland. 
In the land of fire and ice he chose 
to play with fire, and was quickly 
banished from his home district. More 
trouble followed, and eventually he 
was outlawed for three years from the 
whole of Iceland. This did not disturb 
him in the least. He decided to fill in 
the time by going to look for Gunn- 
bjorn’s Skerry. I do not think this was 


any sudden resolution of his. His 


Skeletons from a Vi 


The west coast of Greenland with (foreground) the remains of Eirik the Red’s farm buildings 


of Greenland 
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king grave in the West Settlement 


home stood by the western shore; every day and every hour his eyes 
beheld the challenge of an unknown ocean, and he was a born 
adventurer and captain of men—though it certainly helped that 
the avengers of blood were combing the islands for him. So away 
he sailed, on a day in early summer, out past the gleaming cone of 


the extinct and ice- 
covered volcano of 
Snaefell, heading 
into the Greenland 
Sea on roughly the 
65th parallel. 

About 400 nauti- 
cal miles ahead of 
him lay the formid- 
able, indeed terrify- 
ing, east ‘coast of 
Greenland; and after 
some two or three 
days* sailing he 
sighted the huge 
glacier which he 
called Blaserk or 
Blue Sark, which we 
now identify with 
the 6,000-foot ice- 
mountain of Ingolfs 
Fjeld, in the region 
of Angmagssalik. He 
promptly held away 
south, to see whether 
the land was at any 
point inhabitable, 
rounded Cape Fare- 
well, then pushed on 
up the kindlier west- 
ern coast, still look- 
ing for somewhere 
where a man might put ashore with 
a fair prospect of survival. He found 
such a place in a fjord, which he 
called Eiriksfjord after himself, and 
spent three summers exploring the 
neighbourhood—holing up so success- 
fully during the winter that there is 
no mention of even a single casualty 
among his men. All this took place in 
what is now the Julianehaab district. 

By now his period of outlawry was 
up and he sailed back to Iceland. He 
must have laid the colours on rather 
thick when he described his new 
country. For example, he called this 
white and icy region Greenland—be- 
cause he thought it a cheerful name 
and one likely to attract settlers. For 
by now he had no doubt where his 
destiny lay: he reckoned not merely 
to discover Greenland but to colonize 
it. He must have been as skilled a 
talker as navigator, because when he 
returned to Greenland the following 
spring he was first of an armada of 
twenty-five ships. Of these fourteen 
arrived safely; some were driven back, 
and the rest perished by storm or in 
the ice. 


nobody tried to survive — 


_ and a little scrub, so one 


are full of fish; and seals, 


This was the situation in the. yes 


Icelanders had begun the colonizatio of Greenland. Some of these _ 


stayed with Eirik in Eiriksfjord and acknowledged him as their 
chieftain. Others pushed another 200 miles up the west coast 
and made a settlement in the neighbourhood of the modern Godt- 
haab, There were about 200 homesteads in and around Eiriks- 
fjord, the so-called Eastern Settlement; and ninety or so further 


north in the Western Settlement. Hunters and fishermen ranged - 


as far north as Disco Island and built summer huts and Cabins 
there; and a fragment of stone cut with runic letters has preserved 
for us the names of three Greenlanders who penetrated as far 
north as Kingiktorsuak in Baffin Bay, in 73 degrees of latitude 
north. At the peak of Greenland’s colonization there would have 
been some 2,000 or 3,000 men and women defying the hardships 
of this exacting outpost of the white man’s world. 

How did they live? For a start, let us put out of our mind the 
immense ice-cap that covers the whole of the interior; nobody 
could survive there. And 
equally let us forget the 
inhospitable eastern coast : 


there. The two Norse 
settlements were in the 
fjord-indented west coast 
between latitudes 60 and 
65. Here you will find to- 
day almost exactly what 
the Norsemen found 1,000 
years ago: a narrow and 
mountainous coastal strip 
where the winters are long 
and hard, the spring © 
comes late, but where the 
summer may be surpris- 
ingly good and will cer- — 
tainly not be too surpris- © 
ingly bad. There is grass 


can raise the usual live- 
stock; the sea and rivers 


walrus, and polar bears 
abound. Corn, however, 
was always beyond the 
powers of the Greenland farmer, and the! colonists were dependent 
on trading-ships from Scandinavia for iron and weapons and 
timber for every purpose. In return they exported furs and hides, 


acer aa 


walrus ivory, and ship-ropes and cables, In theory the life of the 


white man in Greenland could have gone on for ever. ? 
But something went wrong. For a while, indeed, Greenland 


was to share in some of the most important and exciting events - 


of the Norse world. Its inhabitants were converted to Christianity 
in the year 1000; eventually they boasted a cathedral, their own 
bishop, and numerous churches. They had a constitution-and a 


legal system, and a national assembly through which these could. 


function; and it was from Greenland and by Greenlanders that 


the first European attempts to colonize North America were 
mounted, They also developed a literature in prose and verse. But 


the colony ended in disaster; disaster so complete that we are hard 
put to account for it. 

Primarily I think it was the climate that destroyed the Green- 
land settlements. In Iceland the medieval European had staked 
the furthest claim north he could hope to maintain—and not go 
native. Iceland was the limit, Greenland lay beyond the limit. 
There was no margin of safety he Any change for the worse 
would prove fatal. 

This change came about through a 1 deterioration of climate. The 


_ ninth to the twelfth centuries were a comparatively warm period 


in these northern lands, but in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 


turies it was growing colder. By the middle of the fifteenth — 


century the world was colder than it had been for 1,000 years 


before, or has’ been at any time since, We hear of the Baltic 


freezing over; of wolf-packs crossing the ice between Norway and 
Denmark; -of Iceland completely beleaguered by sea-ice both 


"winter and summer. And the sailing directions to Greenland 


a 
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as ‘a man could travel ° 


land was pace —Home fo 


coast is now Speaker with it 


ouie. ries the southeaee The Greenland voyage had ratwey | 
the reputation of being the most hazardous sea-crossing of — 
medieval times. Now it was fast falling i into disuse. — a . 
A further grave consequence of the new northern cold was =. i 
that the Eskimos moved back down the west coast of Greenland 
from the Baffin Bay area, where for centuries they had been 
hunting seals along the ice-edge. They were altogether better 
fitted for survival than the colonists,.Early in the fourteenth a 4 
century they destroyed the Western Settlement; in 1379 they were — 
attacking further south, killing eighteen Greenlanders and carry- ; 
ing others off into captivity, When the Eastern Settlement was 
extinguished we shall Peay. never know. 
) Yet there are things we 
do know. The Norse 
settlements in Greenland 
have been most diligently 
examined by the archaeo- 
logists of | Denmark. 
To the very end the 
Greenlanders were receiv- — 
ing Christian burial. They 
had not, that is, thrown 
their lot in with the 
Eskimos. But their end, 
probably soon after the . 
year 1500 was terrible— © “4 
7 


a nightmare, — Extensive 
examinations of the graves 
and skeletons shows that . 
the colonists had deterio- 
rated in physique below 
the level of racial survival. 
Malnutrition and disease 
had proved too much for _ 
them. There had been — 
mass-burials in common 
graves—presumably of the. 
victims of the plague. 
Graves had become pro-— 
gressively shallower, as more of the ground became permanently 
frozen. Few of the Greenlanders of the fifteenth century reached 
even early middle age. They were short of stature and puny of 
build. And remember these were men and women of the tall and — 
vigorous Norse stock. Sick, cold, half-starved, and utterly forgotten — 
by the outside world they died to the last man and the last mouse. 
I do not want to sound unduly macabre, but we may actually — 
have looked on the bones of that last man—and last mouse. 


Objects taken from a Viking grave: 
above, wooden utensils found at 
Brattahlid, one of two settlements 
founded in the time of Eirik the 
Red; left, a man’s garment of coarse 
frieze 
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In 1948 the Danes excavated the remains of a remarkably 
long house in the Eastern Settlement. It had a kitchen and a 


pantry, and in the pantry floor, which had been dug down a 
little in order to receive them, were the remains of three wooden 
barrels. These had been used to store milk, probably in the form 

of skyr. In one of the barrels were the tiny bones of almost a __ 
hundred mice—remarkable, since till that moment no one knew 

that mice had ever existed in the Greenland settlements. They 


“must have climbed in when the farm went derelict, eaten the ‘last ~ <3 


food in the entire neighbourhood, and perished there. 2. Ra 
Nearby, in another big farm, were found a couple of iron tools, < 
a pair of small crucifixes, and some human bones, including the ~ 
badly decomposed Pict of a skull. Their owner had not “been oa 
buried, Anthropology tells us that he was white, a Norseman. sg f'n 
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He was clearly the last inhabitant of the farm, and maybe of ‘thE scm 


entire settlement, and if so he may well have been the last ante sie 
of 500 years of Green! nd history. 2 
_ When in 1585 the En ishria John ‘Dae agar to J 


coast of Greenland he found no white men nor 


true pattern of desoldtion* And after ‘the ‘same our 
named it, The Land of Desolation ’ hee Norsi 
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A Juvenile Court in Colorado 


The third of four talks on American criminal procedure by C. R. HEWITT 


COUPLE of years ago we were cele- 
brating in England the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the setting up of Juvenile 
Courts. They were established by 

the Children Act of 1908, which owed a great 
deal to the work of Lord Samuel when he was 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office. It was 
a happy circumstance that he was able, in his 
eighties, to take part in the ceremony at the 
half-century. But I remember that Lord 
Samuel once told me, in a radig interview, that 
juvenile courts really started in America, some 
years before we established them over here. 
And at about the same time as our 1958 cele- 
brations there came into my possession a 
glossily printed report of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, Colorado. 

It tells the story of that court from its 
inception in 1899, an event which crowned the 
work of Judge Ben Lindsey. Judge Lindsey 
was a crusader for children’s rights, and once 
he had got the Denver Juvenile Court estab- 
lished he presided over it for twenty-eight 
years—until 1927. The report says that- the 
present Judge, Philip B. Gilliam, is ‘ president 
of the American Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, an organization composed of over 1,000 Judges from the 
leading Juvenile Courts of the nation; in which capacity he 
travelled around the globe informing other countries of methods 
and approaches that might be used in their Juvenile Courts ’. 

From which you will conclude, as I did, that Judge Gilliam’s 
reports are not inhibited by any crippling modesty, But now that 
I have been to Denver, Colorado, and met Judge Gilliam, a most 
likable and (to use an over-worked word) a most dedicated man, 
I have his reminder that when he compiles his annual reports 
he has to address himself to a local electorate who have put him 
into office year by year and must be constantly wooed if they are 
expected to go on doing it. 

On the day before I arrived in Denver, a boy of fourteen was 
out with his parents in the family car, and they all went into a 
drug store to have a drink. When the drinks had been served, 
Papa discovered that he 
had left all his money at 
home. The boy was sent 
home to fetch it, on foot. It 
was a long walk and it was a 
hot day; and my own im- 
pression, in places like 
Denver, Colorado, was that 
American boys, whose fathers 
have got cars, are not much 
used to walking anywhere. 
So, after a brief effort, this 
one turned back and got into 
the parents’ car. The fact 
that he was only fourteen and 
the lawful age for driving a 
car in Colorado is sixteen 
merely spiced the occasion 
with adventure. He started 
off, crashed into a van, and 
drove on. He was overtaken 
by the police and charged 
with a ‘hit and run’ motor- 
ing offence. At Judge 
Gilliam’s invitation, I was 


A girl in her bedroom at Denver Juvenile Ha 
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Judge Gilliam presiding at Denver Juvenile Court, Colorado. The young delinquent is seated 


between his parents 


in the Juvenile Court when his case came on the next day. 

There is no bench of justices: there is Judge Gilliam; it is a 
one-man show, The cases that come before him, which involve 
children up to the age of eighteen, whatever the gravity of the 
offence are called ‘ delinquency actions’. They are set in motion 
by ‘ delinquency petitions’; these can be filed by the police, by 
parents, by schools, or by probation ‘ counsellors? (as they call 
their probation officers), The report of a delinquency action is 
headed ‘The people in the Interests of Johnny Brown’, not 
‘The People versus Johnny Brown’, The court-room is 
beautifully appointed—it would not be an exaggeration to call it 
‘plushy ’. Judge Gilliam sits at a large, glass-topped desk, which 
is adorned with a white telephone, a patent calendar, a marble 
inkstand, a dictaphone, and absolutely no papers, In front of him 
are three leather armchairs for the children to sit in, and at 
the left side of his desk is 
a deep leather armchair for 
the witnesses — probation 
officers, parents, cgurt psy- 
chologist, policemen — and 
the policemen do not wear 
uniform in the court. Round 
the walls are comfortable 
chairs for the people involved 
in the cases. On every wall 
there are water-colours and 
gouaches painted by Judge 
Gilliam himself, each with 
‘Gilliam’ in the bottom 
right-hand corner—most of 
them thoroughly competent 
and thoroughly conventional 
landscapes—and in fact there 
are Gilliam paintings in 
every room and every cor- 
ridor in the building. 

In the case of the boy who 
tried to drive his father’s car, 
a policemen gave evidence 


te first, sitting in the deep eahee a on the aS. s left. The 


scorching sun beat on the yellow Vi 


we listened, not entirely without sympathy, to the story of the | 
boy who found it too hot to walk, (The boy had Maidet 
guilty, by the way: they hardly ever deny their offences, 
Judge Gilliam told me; and if they do, they must go 
before a jury.) Then the boy’s very fat, anxious, and voluble 
mother said what a good boy he was, There was no father in 
court; he had been taken ill. In»the father’s place there was a 
silent, bearded uncle in a check shirt and jeans, The mother was 
succeeded by the probation officer, who mentioned some previous 
convictions for driving away motor vehicles, Judge Gilliam 
decided that the boy must go to the State Training School, and 
when he announced this the mother very nearly collapsed. Then 
the bearded uncle spoke for the first time, He asked if he could 
not have charge of the boy and look after him. 
“TI know the boy, sir, I’m sort of fond of him, I could see that 
he Kept out of trouble ’. 
“Is he fond of you? ’ said the Judge. 
The bearded uncle thought he was. 
‘Then I shall change my decision’, said the Judge at once. 
*I shall suspend sentence for six months so: that this boy can live 
with his uncle experimentally, and I’m greatly obliged to you 
ir’, he said to the uncle, ‘ for coming here to help ’. 
_ I timed the duration of this case: four minutes. There was no 
inquiry whatever about the uncle, though the Probation Officer 
did say, from the depths of his armchair, that he thought it might 
work out. 
“It will work out, Sir’, said the bearded uncle, from the depths 
of his armchair; and the boy went off with him. 


Auto-theft and Joy-riding 


Judge Gilliam then addressed a few remarks to us all, though 


especially, I thought, to me, for he was putting himself out to 
tell me and show me all he could. ‘ Our biggest trouble ’, he said, 
“is auto-theft and joy-riding. It goes on getting worse because 
these modern cars hardly need to be driven. They change their 
_ own gears and they drive themselves. It only takes a few seconds’ 
_ trial and error to find out which buttons to push. Then you push 
them. Americans never lock their cars, but we in Denver are 
trying to get Our citizens to set an example ’. 

All his decisions were quick, but they were all on the safe 
side, by which I mean there was nothing irreversible. As in this 
country, reports from the Remand Home—the ‘ Juvenile Hall ’, of 
which Denver is very proud—were usually read out, in summary, 
by the Judge, in the presence of the child. ‘ This is what they 

say about you—you want to listen to this, son: 
__ what people are thinking about you ’. 

There were three teenage boys who had thrown bricks through 
a shop window, and stolen goods. ‘You did this, didn’t you, 
Dan?’ 

“Yes, sir’. 

‘ And®you too, Bill? ’ 

OVS: sit’; 

“You did it too, Peter? ” 

“Yes, ‘sir’ 
tet Well, we . just aren’t going to have this sort of crime in this 
State’. (How often, in England, I have heard that expression 
of local determination.) ; 

‘ What’s the total loss and damage? ” 

The probation officer said: ‘ $44.50, sir’. 

* Well, do you think these boys can pay equal shares?’ _ 

= The probation officer thought they could. 

‘Then I’m going to continue this case’ (that means adjourn 
the case), ‘because I don’t want to lose it. There will be a 
suspended sentence of twelve months in the State Training School, 
to take effect six months from now, if you get into any ‘more 
trouble. O.K.? And you'll pay a third each of the damages’. 

An American Indian girl of sixteen was brought in, and a 

woman probation officer said the girl had been sleeping with a 
white man, a truck driver, who was thirty years old. She pleaded 
‘Guilty’. There was no talk of ‘care or protection’: this was 
a criminal offence. Judge Gilliam sent her to a school in an 
Indian Reservation. Then there was a little boy of eleven, a 


; tian blinds of the big = 
~ window behind him, and we all mopped our faces and necks as 


it will show you | 


: He's sa ace % said the father. who looked intellig 
from where I was sitting. ‘ He’s a thief and I can’t control f 
The ey s Intelligence Quotient was 129. Judge Gilliam de 


aha was the ies thing that Could eppal to him, he went off 
to the State Training School.I saw him later in the day in the = 
Remand Home, ‘ Juvenile Hall’. He was certainly a likable little 4 
chap, obviously feeling unwanted. Judge Gilliam patted | his head 
and gave orders that he was not to be kept in the reception wing 
that night; which meant that he was to be allowed to mix with — 

lar other boys seaieht avaiaee re 


Probation Counsellors ee 

Judge Gilliam | controls. the bole BOSS He appoints the 
probation officers—they are called probation counsellors; there 
are eleven-of them and they are all university graduates. In the 
Remand Home he has a staff of eight full-time certificated 
teachers, and they seem undaunted by the fact that they have © 
their pupils for an average period of not more than ten days. ! 
They work with the most up-to-date school equipment imagin- ~ 
able, but with a strong emphasis on handicrafts, especially the — 
making of plaster-of-Paris book-ends, wall plaques, and dogs; 
and enamelled metal cuff-links, ear-rings, tie-clasps, and pendants, 
and (much better I thought) model aircraft and motor-cars. 

Every child has an attractive little bedroom; and looking into 
these in the absence of their occupants gives you some idea of 
their mental age: the room of one fifteen-year-old girl had a 
little pile of coloured ‘comics ’—the top one was entitled Porky 
Pig and would offer relaxation, I should say, to an ordinary — 
English child of about four. The girls are kept together at all ages _ 
up to eighteen, but the older and younger boys are separated. The - _ 
staff seemed to be more concerned about the boys. One of the 
main Remand Home problems in Britain concerns girls—namely, 
- prostitution. It seems that this hardly exists in Denver. There 
used to be a sort of unofficial police regulation system: prosti- : 
_ tutes were left alone so long as they went to a clinic for venereal 4 
diseases once a week; only worked in flats above the second floor — | 
in any building; and were never more than two together. Then 
the Army moved in during the war and insisted that prostitution = 
be stamped out altogether. I gathered it nearly was: the few . 
prostitutes to be found now are all in drinking bars, and they | 
are not juveniles. 5 
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Private Benefactors . 
At the summit of all this Saivity, and nth more, is the stocky, 
self-confident, much-photographed figure of Judge Philip B. 
Gilliam. His court has a Domestic Relations Division for ‘mend- 
_ing broken homes’. It is a Family Court as well as a Juvenile 
Court. The Judge arranges adoptions, and he even. annuls mar-— 
riages—usually because one of the partners is under nineteen 


at the time when the case comes before him. He administersa 


large number of trust funds for the social services. He enrolls =— 
his probationers:in a club called ‘ The Friday Nighters’ by way 

of helping them to grow up. Every meeting opens with two, 
- ceremonies—the swearing in of new members, who take anoath 
of allegiance * to society’, and the nomination of ‘the citizen of > 
the week’ for outstanding club achievements, Public-spirited sheet a 
citizens give the whole club tickets for shows and ‘sporting occa- — “cagh 

sions which they would never otherwise see. The money for the et 
‘whole enterprise comes from private benefactors, who are at once — mer 
the inspiration and the target for Judge Gilliam’s ‘unusual and pa ae 
rather flamboyant methods of publicity. He prefers that ii 
come from them rather than from municipal or : 
because he likes them to have a stake in the thing an 
in it. I do not know what rate of success it all has; ; 
I found, does Judge Gilliam. ‘But how much do we 
_ about our rate of success in the Juvenile Courts of 
_far as 1 canoes alt german bowie 


The Perpetual 
Me CECIL ROTH on the 


HE story of the last days of Jerusalem, before its capture 
by the Romans in the summer of the year 70, is one of 
the most familiar in ancient history. We have minute 
+ details in the writings of Josephus, who positively gloats 
over. the rivalries, the bloodshed, and the fighting between 
ambitious partisan leaders, which dissipated the strength of the 
defence and made disaster inevitable. Christian theologians, later 
on, were eager to emphasize the lesson, thereby crystallizing his 
__ presentation of the story. The Jews, so recently responsible for 
the most grievous of crimes, were now to receive their punish- 
.. ment, and God first maddened those whom He wished to destroy. 
_ Hence the modern reader is given the impression of a tangle of 
_ fratricidal strife and murder, only occasionally relieved by episodes 


of savage heroism, _ 
The Quisling Josephus Ses 
_ As I have said, this is largely due to the fact that the judgments 
of the quisling historian Josephus—one of the few persons of 
__ antiquity for whom I nourish a cordial personal hatred—have 
been accepted blindly by most writers. In Jewish history of the 
_ period he played a role not dissimilar from that of Benedict 
_ Arnold, the renegade general in the War of American Independ- 
-ence. How Josephus’s work should be regarded can be illustrated 
by a ‘ spoof ’ quotation from a non-existent History of the Amert- 
can Rebellion as Arnold might have written it: 
tf < In the winter of 1779 large numbers of these brigands gathered 


together in the hill country near Philadelphia, at a spot named 
Valley Forge. They were led by an ex-officer named Washington, 
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= allegiance and placed himself at the head of the rebels. From this 

favourable position they carried out raids on the peaceful farmers 

in the vicinity who remained loyal to the government. The 

brigands received much encouragement from the scribblings of 

a dissolute mechanic named Benjamin Franklin, now almost 

senile, who in consequence of having printed a number of 

almanacks for the lower classes considered himself a man of 
letters. 4 

i Imagine this spirit extended over an entire work, and you have 

: a fair impression of Josephus’s account of the Jewish War of 

66 to 73. It is the historian’s task to distinguish true motives 

and attitudes behind the actions and personalities which we know 

only from his jaundiced pages. For the events in Jerusalem during 

these years are to be considered in the context not merely of a 

revolt against the Roman Empire, but of a revolutionary move- 

ee ment which began with the popular rising against the Roman 

forces in the summer of 66—directed first against the occupying 

i power, then against the ruling classes, then against the bourgeoisie 

as a whole. This sequence of events follows exactly the normal 

pattern of revolution as described by Professor Crane Brinton 

of Harvard in his classic work, The Anatomy of Revolution. 

_ Surveying in detail a number of revolutionary movements in 

_ history—above all the Puritan revolution in England in the seven- 

teenth century, the American Revolution, and the more notorious 

. French Revolution in the eighteenth, and the Russian Revolution 

i in the twentieth—he finds that all followed much the same course. 


3 The classic revolution begins almost always as a reformist 
_ movement, insisting on loyalty to the régime but agitating for 
the removal of administrative abuses. In the second stage, the 


movement becomes truly revolutionary and popular leaders assume 
control (e.g., the Girondins in France, and Kerensky in Russia). 
a Later on, these moderate leaders are thrust aside and a social 
revolutionary movement begins. The moderates who oppose this 
are accused by the extremists of being counter-revolutionaries, 
this generally leading to a reign of terror: for at such a time 
it is obviously dangerous to show compassion or to allow justice 
to take a leisurely course. Ultimately the threat to the state, 
whether from within or without, makes necessary desperate 


Pattern of Revo 


who had been impelled by ambition to repudiate his oath of - 
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last days of Jerusalem — 


measures, such as entrusting the government, for the sake of 
efficiency, into the hands of a single person. Thus we arrive at 


the fifth and final stage—the dictatorship, exemplified in the 


towering figures of Oliver Cromwell in England, of Napoleon 
Bonaparte in France, of Lenin or Stalin in Russia. Thus the 
face of the revolution is entirely changed. The wheel has gone 
full circle; and from certain points of view the position is not 
dissimilar from that at the outset. tee 

The history of the Jews in the heroic years from 66 to 73 is 
to be interpreted in these same terms. It was a revolutionary 
movement as well asa patriotic movement: it followed exactly 
the standard pattern of revolution; it had as its sequel the same 
political extremism, with exactly the same violent outcome; and 
in the end it showed symptoms of the classical anti-revolutionary 
climax of revolutionary movements. 

The classical revolution generally has its birth in financial 
grievances: and so in the case we are now examining. The 
Roman administration culminated in the heartless exactions of 
the procurator Gessius Florus, who in the end plundered the 
Temple treasury. In consequence of this a series of riots broke 
out, which ultimately spread to such an extent that in the summer 
of 66 the Romans had to evacuate Jerusalem, and a punitive force 
sent to re-establish order was annihilated. This brilliant victory 
gave the insurgents confidence, as well as an excuse to liquidate 
some avowedly pro-Roman elements. The revolution was now 
irrevocably launched on its path. 

After the first outbreak, as Professor Brinton points out, the 
revolution often throws up pressure-groups (such as the Jacobins 
in France) who, while claiming to keep the movement on its true 
course, drive it in fact further and further towards the left. In 
first-century Palestine such a pressure-group was already active. 
The Zealots had emerged some while before as a separate faction 
among the Jews—the ‘ Fourth Philosophy’, Josephus calls it— 
with the cardinal principle that the Jews had no King but God 
alone, so that any show of allegiance to a non-Jewish authority 
was a fundamental breach of the Jewish religion. The activist 
wing of the Zealot party Josephus terms the sicarii or dagger- 
men: one may compare the ‘ gun-men’ of the time of the struggle 
for Irish independence, or the ‘ terrorists’ in most contemporary 
revolutionary movements who, if the revolution succeeds, become 
immortalized as revolutionary martyrs. 


An Economic and Political Programme - 

It appears from Josephus’s story that the sicarii had a social 
and economic as well as a political programme. This emerges from 
what happened at the beginning of the revolt against Rome, when 
the political malcontents who were holding the Temple were 
reinforced by a body of sicarii, with whose help they assaulted 
the Upper City, which we might term the fashionable and business 
quarter. Here they destroyed the palaces of the members of the 
upper class and set fire to the public archives—their object, 
according to Josephus, being ‘to destroy the money-lenders’ 
bonds and hinder the recovery of debts’. Hard-pressed at the 
outset, the scales were ultimately turned in their favour by the 
arrival in Jerusalem of the followers of the Zealot leader 
Menahem, who had stormed King Herod’s fortress-palace at 
Masadah, overhanging the Dead Sea, and equipped them- 
selves from the great armoury there. Incidentally, recent 
excavations here have minutely confirmed Josephus’s account 
of these buildings. 

In the ‘pattern of revolution’ it often happens that the 
initial victory owes a good deal to the extremists, who later on 
are suppressed, (Think, for example, of the storming of the 
Bastille by the mob at the outset of the French Revolution.) 
So it was too in the Jewish revolution of A.D, 66. Flushed with 
his success, Menahem endeavoured to seize power, but was 


worsted and killed by the’ alarmed 
elements, led by the Captain of the , 
followers now withdrew from the city back to the Dead Sea area, 


certainly (as it seems to me) the Teacher of Riehipatsncss of the 
‘Dead Sea Scrolls. 

After the suppression of this attempted coup de main on the, 
part of the extremists, a provisional government, representing a 


coalition between priestly and bourgeois elements, took over the — 


administration, the leading figure. being the former High Priest 
Anan son of Anan (‘ Ananus’ in Josephus). He ruled with a heavy 


hand. Extremists, even those who had played outstanding parts in 


the recent victory against the Romans, were excluded from office: 

military forces were sent to suppress some of the partisan groups; 
there is evidence of violent action against the sicarii of Masadah 
and Qumran; and the Jerusalem Zealots were hemmed up in the 


_ Temple area. Meanwhile in Galilee Josephus, the priestly nominee 
sent to take command, collided with what he depicts as subversive 


elements i in the population. 


Swing “Against the Moderates ie 

There is no need to go here into any details of the cam- 
paign which he directed anaemically against Vespasian’s forces, 
or of the final débdcle, when he shamelessly went over to the 
enemy. From the point. of view of the revolution in Jerusalem, this 


had results precisely opposite to what tight have been anticipated. — 


The priestly junta was now apparently willing to come to terms, 
like Josephus. However, the influx of war-refugees from Galilee, 
under the patriot commander John of Gischala, reinforced the 
extremist elements and swung the scale decisively against the 
moderates. Though associating himself at first with | the party. in 
power (presumably with a ‘ unified front’ or ‘win the war’ 

programme), John ultimately realized their anti-national objectives 
and joined the Zealots. On his advice the latter faction sent for 
help to the Idumaeans or Edomites who, although but recently 


— converted to.Judaism, were now hyper-nationalist. They marched 


on Jerusalem, entered the gates, and weighed the balance deci- 
sively on the side of the ‘ democratic ’ elements. 

The revolution now entered into its second and more extreme 
(one might say ‘ Jacobin’) phase, accompanied by the wave of 


violence characteristic of, this stage—partly directed, as usual, 


against the original revolutionary leaders. Already in the disorders 
which preceded the Zealot triumph a series of executions had been 


__ carried out by extremists, who broke into the prisons and put to 


death persons awaiting trial: this had the same justification as 
the September Massacres in Paris in 1792—that, with the 


‘menacing advance of the enemy, the revolution was in danger. 
_ Now, what may be termed a Committee of. Public Safety (to use 


the French term) was set up to “save the revolution’. Ananus, 
who had formerly headed the provisional government, was 
executed without trial, together with many other persons who had 
played an active part in the. early stages of the revolt but were 
now suspected of disloyal intentions. A further democratic step 
taken at this period was to remove the High Priesthood out of 
the hands of the closed circle of aristocratic families who had so 
long monopolised it. This was done by the classical democratic 
method of the ancient world, selection being made by lot. 
Josphus tells us contemptuously how, in consequence of this, a 
simple descendant of Aaron, named Phineas, was dragged from 
the plough to serve at the altar. A man of the people now occupied 
the highest office in the state. 

John of Gischala’s assumption of the leadership of = patriotic 


extremists perhaps implied a slowing-down of the revolutionary 


programme, in favour of a more active military policy. For the — 
extreme elements—the ‘ pure’ Zealots—such steps were a super- 
fluous labour, so long as the implications of the revolution itself, 
in the social and religious sphere, had not been realized, They now 
became reorganized under their old leader Eleazar ben Simon, 
who had seized the Roman pay-chest at the outbreak of the 
revolution but shad been excluded from the provisional govern- 


ment. He now ‘ seceded from. the party ’ together with others who 


shared his ideas, and seized the inner court of the Temple. 
His doctrinaire attitude is in obvious contrast with the purely — 


political motivation (as it appears) of the more secular John of 


Gischala, It is by no means surprising that the latter, with his — 


_ under the leadership of his nephew Eleazar ben Jair—almost_ vy v10 


under Taune s Spengiand: pas die is 
_ Meanwhile another revolutionary party Yad appeared in a 
“city; led by Simon bar Giora, who at the beginning of ‘the revolt 


had also taken a distinguished part in the fighting. A democrat — : 


- in the fullest measure, and in a sense that was true of none of | 


the other leaders of the revolution, he believed in equality for all, 
for we are informed how he proclaimed liberty for the ‘slaves, 


who therefore flocked to his standard. Taking advantage of the 7 


difficulties of the central’ government in Jerusalem after the fall 


of the priestly junta, he began to establish his authority i in outlying 
areas. The Zealots ensconced in Jerusalem continued to oppose 
him and his programmes steadfastly. On the other hand the 
remnant of the moderate party, headed by the recently deposed — 


High Priest, saw in him a possible ally, who might save them, — 


‘no doubt hoping that he would ultimately be ‘sobered by 
responsibility. The phenomenon of the moderates summoning aid | 
from extremists in time of emergency is again well known: 

Kerensky released the Boshevik leaders in order to gain the 
~ support and thereby signed the death-warrant of his administra- 
tion, Nothing loth, Simon and his levies marched on the Holy 
City, freeing the slaves,’ opening the prisons and gathering force 
as he advanced. Obviously he wished to carry the revolution yet 
_a stage further: In the spring of 69 he entered the gates, and 
before long was able to make himself master of the entire walled 
area—with the exception of the Temple Mount where John of 
Gischala was still in control. Bar Giora is henceforth to be 
reckoned as head of the attenuated Jewish state. His administra- 
tion seems to have been efficient though stern. But it was inevitably 
a one-man rule. We have the normal paradoxical climax of the 


- Pattern of revolution as it so frequently evolved in the final phase. 


* 


The Doomed City : 
_ At this stage there was carried on the fratricidal warfare 
within the walls, which sealed the doom of the beleaguered city. 
This was in a way inevitable. For the various factions were 


- struggling not merely to defend the city against the Romans — 


but—as they imagined—to establish the reign of God on-earth. 
Once they had done this, God would Himself descend on the 
city and deliver it. Until they had done so, none of their efforts 
could be successful. It did not matter how extreme their case 
was—the divine power would be sufficient to save them. But the 
divine power would not manifest itself until all iniquity had been 
purged away and justice and righteousness fully established in the 


Holy City among the remnant of the Holy People. They did not 


fight among themselves despite the fact that conditions were so 
extreme. It was precisely because conditions were so extreme that 
it was necessary for the left wing of the social revolutionaries to 
fight against those who were obstructing their programme. Only if 
the law was observed fully, and social justice was implemented 
according to the prophetic vision, would the Lord descend on the 
ramparts to save His once-chosen people: if the slaves were set 
free, the biblical laws protecting the poor put into force, interest — 


- no longer exacted on loans to those who needed. help, and every 


_man dealt justly with his neighbour. 

_ Meanwhile, i in and around the Dead Sea, the Zealot extremists, 
whose views and opinions seem to me to be reflected in the Dead — 
Sea Scrolls, still maintained themselves aloof, cherishing the 
personality of that leader who had been murderously assailed in 
Jerusalem by the priestly junta at the outbreak of the revolution, — 
and convinced that it was themselves and their doctrines that 


God would firmly establish in the ‘end of days’, when their ot Bs 


_ rivals had been swept away in the maelstrom of war, 
‘In the event, it was - the Roman military Scene that — 


triumphed. Jerusalem was captured, to be followed three years 


later by Masadah: the Jewish revolutionary leaders either 
sword in hand, or were subjectet to the ruthless Bare. ¢ 
Roman conqueror. The Temple lay i 

priesthood thus losing its raiso n dé ‘did the 1 
collapse, but more ‘than that: its memory disapy 
Bsus jaa its _ rag Rival en 
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‘Romantica ’ by Ingeman ‘Brorson 
- Photographs from the society’s autumn pictorial 
exhibition on view at 16 Princes Gate, London, 
S.W.7 until October 15, and afterwards at the Vic- 
toria Art Gallery, Nottingham 


‘ Cutters for Sale’ by S. C. Holbrook, F.R.P.s. 


Left: ‘ Gull Island’ by Grant M. Haist, F.R.P.s. 


By KENNETH GALBRAITH oe ss | 


HAVE been speculating on the relation tarwcen art and 
economic life. In the accustomed view of the matter there 
is no particular relation between art and economics, These 
are two worlds that do not meet, and the regret in each is 

evidently negligible. I want to suggest that this alienation, though 


_ it is unregretted, is unfortunate. Perhaps wealth has not always 


brought a discerning interest, but if it has not been a sufficient 
it has certainly been a facilitating influence. The artist himself 
may transcend hunger and privation, and it is just conceivable 


that his finer senses may be honed by his suffering; but this is 


not true of his audience. His audience turns to art, so to speak, 
after it has had dinner. 

I am sure that at first glance such a philistine assertion will 
seem somewhat suspect. But I think it can be argued that the 
aesthetic response has never been as strong from the poor and 
the insecure as it has been from the rich and the established. 
Bernard Berenson has said: ‘ The overworked, driven person or 
class is seldom creative, while leisure—even wasteful leisure—may 
end creatively ’. 


I think these matters can all be brought within the scope of a~ 


rather simple hypothesis. This is that pecuniary motivation—the 
desire for money, for money income—has a marked tendency to 
pre-empt the individual’s emotions, And only as this motivation 
releases its grip is there opportunity for artistic or, for that matter, 


for any cultural or intellectual interest not immediately related to . 


income. 


Old Preferred Model: Marked Insecurity _ 
Until comparatively recent times the preferred model of the 


non-socialist society was one of marked insecurity. In this econo- 
mic society production was for a common market, made by many 


sellers. In this market prices moved freely in response to changes 


in consumer taste or need, or changes in cost or output. And 
incomes—at least those that were taken in the form of profits 
and salaries or wages—were inherently insecure. Not only was 
this model of an economic society, this preferred model, 
intrinsically uncertain, but this uncertainty was deemed to be a 
virtue. The uncertainty was what punished sloth and kept econo- 
mic producers on their toes. That is to say, in other words, that 


_ the model of an economic society which was foremost in our 
thoughts until relatively recent times was one that was designed. 


to promote that uncertainty, to promote that insecurity, which 
would make economic motivation as nearly pre-emptive as 
possible; as nearly pre-emptive to the individual’s thoughts and 
emotions as possible. In other words, it was an economic society 


that was meant to be artistically barren, for it rewarded only a 


full-time concern with making money. 


‘Suppose that we check, and see whether in fact this model, es 


the extent that it existed, did exclude artistic response or aesthetic 
response. The nearest approach to the competitive model in 
modern economics is agriculture. In this particular industry in 
the United States, for example, many. comparatively small pro- 
ducers still serve a common market under conditions which, in 
the past at least, have been characterized by marked uncertainty, 
the kind of uncertainty that characterized the approved model 


_ of the classical economist. In this industry earnings often have, 


in fact, disappeared suddenly and disastrously for many of the 
participants. Stability has been much greater in recent times, 
but until a couple of decades ago agricultural crises, which pro- 
duced widespread bankruptcy, were taken for granted. And with- 
out stopping to consider the reason we do not expect the modern 
practising farmer to show much aesthetic response. That the 
successful lawyer should have a concern for paintings does not 
surprise us; but not the successful cattleman. That he should 


develop 3 serious concern for art, or even for domestic architec- 


ture, is not really thought of. He has too many other worries. 


As with the farmer, so we Dencratly think this to oe thee case : 
of the smaller business man—the dealer or salesman or contractor — : 
or the small merchant. His income may be handsome by any past — 


standards, but we think of him as a man who has to hustle, — 


therefore ‘the arts are not really for him. George Babbit was a 

man who, deep in his secret soul, hungered for something that 

might add a slight touch of magic to his life, but in his same = 
day-time mood he knew that he had to keep all of his thoughts . 

on the.real estate business. So I think we can assume that the 
competitive economy of small. producers of the small market 
economy is still hostile to the serenity and the tranquillity which 

is associated with a strong aesthetic response. There is, in other 

words, reason to think that the classical model is prea ols 

the individual’s emotions and, as I say, hostile to art. 


New Enterprises. with High Security 
However, we should notice immediately that our economy— 


that of the United States or the United Kingdom or Western 


Europe—is no longer an economy of insecure, small producers. 
This is no longer the model to which the economic society con- 
forms. The centre piece of the modern economy, the modern — 
capitalist economy, is the great business corporation. And this is 
an institution which is arranged to provide a rather large number 
of people with a rather large and rather secure income, A large 
corporation controls its prices and its sources of ‘supply, and by 
diversification of its product and by research it ensures that tech- 
nological innovation does not catch it unawares. And it also, in 
degree, manages consumer taste, so that changes in consumer 
taste do not leave it bereft of a market. As a result the modern 
business enterprise, so far from being the insecure enterprise of 
the competitive or classic economic model, is an enterprise of 
rather high security of return, 

Accordingly, if this hypothesis is valid, the comparatively 


secure and remunerative life provided by the modern corporation — 


should be hospitable to the arts. I think that eventually it willbe, | 
and that for the good of the modern economy indeed it must be. 


‘However, the myth of the insecure, tough, competitive enterprise 


has somewhat outlasted the reality. And it therefore is still 

assumed—and this is especially so in my country, in the United 

States—that business requires a total concentration of energies, 

and that anything less is somehow out of character. Men are still 
assumed in business to be committed to a demanding and no-— 
nonsense and nose-to-the-grindstone (you all recognize the clichés) 

existence. Therefore it is supposed that the requirements of a 

business career can be secondary or supplementary to artistic or 

cultural interests, can merely be a means of supporting them, this is —_ 
still the exception rather than the general attitude. There is ‘still 


this conceptual rift between the business of making money and f 
the concern for the arts. I think it is interesting that we have a 


parallel here between the business concern under capitalism and 

the Soviet or socialist attitude towards art. The modern Soviet’ ~ 
painting, the socialist realism so-called, which depicts the strong — 
maidens looking over the high-yielding wheat-fields to the sun— 
this painting asserts that art is secondary to economics. The Boats é ¥ ' 
of this art is to help organize the country for the chief task, which 
is the maximum of an aesthetically static output. ns é 


Forthright Realism ei 
Those who insist on a total primacy of economic motivation 

in our economic life, in the capitalist society, I think, come 

out at somewhere near the same point. “And ey are likely 


on a kind of forthright fealism in. their art, and to Aachen 

sometimes not without some indignation, as what people ' ant. 

The poem i: “Te the official ¢ communist eritics charac: 
$x 


ern humanic society 
‘some two or three 


oo i ‘competitive oe One of these of pen ilar importance to the 
____ architect is its tendency to deny h mtrol of his aesthetic 
f¢ ee mmen, I can ra illustrate this by taking an example. In 


1 Sage the banks of the 


tant ey on one side: of the ui d chapel i is an  éatige 
~ Mormon apartment house of extremely repulsive appearance, and 
_ immediately on the other side is a dingy and decayed four-storey 
~ brick building. In front is a parking lot, always filled with multi- 
coloured and rather dirty cars belonging to students. And behind 
isa candy factory and a fire-proof. ‘storage warehouse and an 
extremely large advertising sign. Down ‘the road are service 
stations and restaurants. I wonder if St. Mark’s might not lose 
‘some of its charm if the Piazza S. Marco was surrounded by a 
large number of petrol stations and pubs? Of course it would. 
And this is the consequence of removing from the architect any 
- association or relation to his environment; and this fragmentation 
g is strongly defended. by the competitive ethos, which asserts that 
Be vireo nei works out to end—for the pr sid eae 


Raver esi ‘aad the Artist 2 

I think there is some basic conflict between Pifertising and the 
problem of the artist. Advertising seeks violent contrast with its 
- environment. The most beautiful highway bill-boards, for example, 
__ would be those which one did not see at all, which blended per- 
___ fectly into the landscape. But they would not be of much value as 
advertising media. The most beautiful commercials on television 
would be those that one did not hear at all, which did not 
interrupt the music. But they again would ‘not-be of much value. 

Finally, in our case at least in the United States, the need to 
"change products, to make the old unfashionable, to ‘bring people 
to a ected to abandon their old outa or their old furniture 


ees te mates te a ae, & sty 
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ae _ The ambitious journey ends — Cree 

Ina flourish of sunlight. Pais Wie 
But the atmosphere merely pretends 

To mildness. January winds bite. 


‘It might have seemed a minor step rd 
Bios. From Tropic skies to Nordic, == 
: ane Ba erin end a last coum “i; 
en _ To rain and scarves—a hint of magic. 


ee Bitty time vo think A 
Before the wish is granted, inno time ee ed 
‘You: are put down shivering on the brink 

fre Of os a cheated, breathless, no etme 


_ or even indeed their old h 
7 % new and more fashionable a 


relations between the artist a 


etuation of the Bae 
ch bigger extent than 


. associated with the ~ 


a “To Winter by Plane 


has come to be called oat 


the past designs that were go dt sted = 
that was one of the reasons that they could be mp If one hed to 
change design year after year aft year, I suspect that one 


Saauaes the reservoirs of artis 


/ 
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Bértoud Alienation 


I do not think the probleagal is so serious from the point of view w 


of the artist as it is from the point of view of the community. 


It is not the artist who suffers most from the alienation of art ie 


and economics, but rather the reverse. For an economic system 
I would suggest that this alienation is becoming serious, and more 
serious than we have yet imagined. Let me take one practical 
example of this. In recent years, in the United States, there has. 
been a rather sharp decline in the export of American goods and 
there has been an even more dramatic increase in the import of 
European-made products. This has resulted, for the first time in 
modern American history, in an imbalance in our balance of 
payments. I would argue that a considerable part of this is the 
result of the failure of our design to keep abreast of that of Italian 
and French, German and Swedish products. The automobile is 
perhaps the most conspicuous example of this, certainly the most 
publicized. But in a great host of other products—furniture, glass, 
ceramics, leather-ware, metal-ware—our people have been turning 


- to foreign designs, as these have become aesthetically more 


attractive than our own designs. This failure has not been general. 
There is much very good American design. But in a large number 
of cases this is clearly not so, And in a large number of instances 
it is equally clear that the affiliation between business and the ee 
is much stronger in European industrial centres—in Italy, i 
Scandinavia, and in France. In this respect I am not sure that 
one can award nearly as high honours to British design as one can 
to Continental design. 

That design is one dimen of quality I think we will all 
agree; and I would like to argue that this is a dimension of grow- 
ing importance. In earlier stages of industrialization the engineer _ 
is important. In the later stage he yields place to the artist. The — 


practical man who holds that this is just a lot of precious nonsense 


will, I suspect, like the automobile manufacturers in recent years, 
have to learn the truth in a hard and expensive way. And the 
business man, having accommodated himself to the scientist in the 
course of accommodating himself to the twentieth-century must 
now come to terms with the artist. Artistic perception is now as 
necessary to the modern manufacturer of consumers’ goods as 
engineering skill. Indeed, I would argue that it has become more 
necessary to him.—Third Programme — 


Of people needing change, who nurse 

Their dreams of ninety in the shade 

And look at you with envy as you pass 

Through customs office wishing your flight unmade. , 


For where black skies and seaways farmed 

By moonlight held you startled, and the cool 
Came easing down across bemusing white palmed 
Days, you’d stepped beyond that boarding school. 


Cramped London huddling drudged and misty now 
z Before you (an empiric thin-lipped image, 

Winter’s gun-grey cold) and had gone to borrow 

Splendour, of a charmed, Bahamas vintage. 


Now you shrug off the rain and settle back, 

Ruge’d against cold and headed for Dolphin Square, 

Hugging bits of cloud and sun-dust, through dark 

Streets, past houses slumped in drizzling air. 
CHRISTOPHER HAMPTON 
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_B.B.C. NEWS 


" _ HEADLINES 


hee September 14-20 


F PW canccaay, September 14 


President Eisenhower announces that he 
> will address the United Nations General 
Assembly on September 22 


- President Nkrumah welcomes the re-open- 

ing of Leopoldville radio station and air- 
-_ port; he reaffirms Ghana’s support for the 
___ United Nations 


United Nations Security Council meets 
again, at the request of Russia, to resume 
a “discussion on the Congo 


Whacaday, September 15 


A “Congolese ‘soldier, Colonel Mobutu, 
announces that he is taking over control 
in the Congo 


- Soviet Union attacks Mr. utnenarskectas in 
the United Nations Security Council 
debate; United States accuses the Soviet 

n Union of trying to wreck United Nations 
action in the Congo 


Friday, September 16 


_ Mr. Donald Campbell escapes with a sus- 
_ pected fracture of the skull, when his car 
| Bluebird II crashés while travelling at 
300 m.p.h. during a trial run on the 
Bonneville Salt Flats Vex 


In the Congo Mr. Lumumba seeks United 
Nations protection; Congolese military 


Police arrest about twenty members of his 
personal staff 


_ Two national leaders on their wat 
-United Nations General Assembl} 
Minister of Cuba, arriving in Nei 
Nikita Khrushchev, Prime Minist 
outside the headquarters of the Ru 

in New York after his arrival 


London Transport to offer bus drivers and 
conductors bonuses ranging from 10s, to 
~&2aweek 


SB atuclay, Seetemabes 17 


‘The staff of the Russian Embassy “in 
- Leopoldville leave under an expulsion — 
order issued by the Congolese 


In the Security Council, the Soviet Union 
vetoes a compromise resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations’ role in the 
Congo sponsored by Tunisia and Ceylon 


‘ 


4 ‘Sunday, September 18 


United Nations General Assembly meets in 
emergency session to discuss the situation ; 
in the Congo 

Bey he Picasso Exhibition at the Tate Gallery 


in London ends, after being seen bya more 
than 459,000 people ' 


Batscicy: September 19 ; ; s Ps 


> A resolution: requesting Mr. Hammarskjéld 
to continue to take vigorous action in~ 
the Congo is passed. in the U.N. 
_ General Assembly by. seventy votes to 
F none, with eleven abstentions ; 


, Tuesday, September 20 


_ The fifteenth session of the U.N. Geiieral 

; Assembly opens- in New York.- Mr.’ | § 

' Frederick Boland of the Republic of-} -§ 
Ireland is elected President 


More than 100 ships idle in ‘the Port of 
bene London as a result of an unofficial strike 
of dock tally clerks : ee 


» A report by the Select Committee on Esti- 
_- mates suggests that the headquarters 
organization of the British Admiralty is 
too large and too complicated 


A traffic warden, Mr. Leonard Verden. of ‘Brixton, 
“Ae ciatning how a parking meter operates to ‘Sergeant’ - 
Dermis Mace, a police instructor acting as a private A photograph ° taken on . September 15 show 
- motorist. The wardens began duty in central London “Henley, at pamela in Kent. By the use of n 
on September 19 3 number of hop 


e fifteenth session of the , rps Hunter jet fighters of No. 111 Squadron, Royal Air Force, known as the Black Arrows, 
Fidel Castro, the Prime taking part in the flying display at Biggin Hill in Kent, while this famous R.A.F. station 
eptember 18. Above: Mr. ~ was open to the public on September 17 in celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 

viet Union, photographed the Battle of Britain 

ion to the United Nations é : 

<a’ on September 19 


A mural depicting the royal coat-of-arms in 
black-and-white unglazed mosaic being assembled 
in Lagos, Nigeria, where it is to be fixed next 
month on a wall of the residence of the United 
Kingdom High Cemmissioner there. 1 
was designed by Mr. Edward Bawden, R.A. 


aoe , ie Prince Charles smiling at the driver of his train after his arrival from Aberdeen at 
the farm of Mr. P. | z : King’s Cross Station, London, on September 19. Prince Charles was returning from his 
pstantially reduced the A pair of Slender Loris from Ceylon looking out summer holidays at Balmoral. After visiting Buckingham Palace he went back to 
ae ig “POR of their cage at the London Zoo last week Ny Cheam School for the winter term 
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The greater your success in this world, the greater the burden 
for your executor. The provisions that you make, however 
thorough, however exact, can make demands that fall very 
heavily on the person who must carry them out. 

By putting your final affairs in the hands of the National 
Provincial Bank’s Trustee Department, you free yourself for- 
ever from any doubt that they will be too much for anyone. You 
know that an expert, sympathetic service will be following your 
wishes implicitly . . . a service, above all, that continues un- 
changing through the years. 

If you prefer it you can appoint the Bank as a ¢co-executor, so as 
to secure its knowledge and experience for any other executors 
you wish to have. 

This is a part of the Bank’s service you should not overlook. 
You will find your manager very helpful when you discuss it 
with him. 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking, The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey 


National Provincial Bank and delicate herbas 


LIMITED 


w When you cross the 
Atlantic by Cunard, the price of your fare covers so 
_much that is beyond price. For several days you will 
have the holiday of your life . . . superbly fed, 
faultlessly served, royally entertained. You will live 
in spacious luxury and enjoy endless opportunities 
for rest and recreation. If you are travelling on 
business, the voyage is an ideal prelude to the 
strenuous days ahead. Should you need to mix a little 
business with your pleasure, you will find the ship’s 
secretarial service most helpful and efficient. 


nd, 


Steady as you go... 

Most ships of the Cunard fleet 
are fitted with anti-roll stabilisers. 
a ke 


Much more space... much more fun... 


ds bad ae tabi eee 
$0 aboard a Cunard ship. Smoot. ly, 
when you travel course succeeds course . . . each of them perfect. 


J Good humour<and relaxation reign on every hand. 


to USA and Canada i 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Toerpool 3 (Liverpool CENtral 
9201); 15 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010), 
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HE splendid end of the summer, the 

marvellous clarity of the light over land 

and sea, the stillness of the deserted 

beaches and bays, have been disturbed 
only faintly by Mr. Lumumba standing like 
a permanent scarecrow on the horizon. This 
sentence may alarm you as showing that I 
am hopelessly, almost criminally, out of touch 
with our thrashing world. But I speak as one 
who has spent the last week* in the country: 
and to the countryman, still, the most pressing 
sequence of events is the natural cycle of the 
land. 


The Fishermen’s Bay 

There was no lack of excitement this week in 
the small world enclosed by the two forks of 
Long Island that jut out into the Atlantic like 
the fins of a fish. Inside the forks is a long 
bay; on the bay the fishermen go out. Over it, 
the darts and other experimental jets tear and 
boom from the U.S. Air Force base at West- . 
hampton. And on the farms and beaches that 
define the bay the potato fields were being_ 
ploughed up in gusty duststorms, and the cauli- 
flowers were coming to harvest. From one of 
the last holiday charter boats to take off from 
Montauk Point, an eleven-year-old boy landed 
a mako shark weighing 379 pounds. His father 
could hardly contain himself, or his son, when. 
it occurred to them that this might be a world 
record, But when they got back to port, they 
looked it up and found that 379 pounds falls 
four pounds short of the record. At any rate, 
as one onlooker said, when they strung up the 
great sea beast to take its picture, 379 pounds 


is certainly the world’s record for eleven-year- 


old boys. 

I myself enjoyed a mild apple of the same 
pride this week when my _ eleven-year-old 
daughter got back from camp and woke me up 
early the first morning. She, had taken the 
glasses and looked at the water across Cutchogue 
harbour and seen no white caps and pronounced 
it ideal for a day’s fishing. She is a determined 
and very unlucky fisherman. As we puttered off 
in an outboard I prayed that for once I would 
‘be the one to catch the dogfish and the annoying. 
little blowfish, and that she would land a weak 
or a king or a blue. This feeling is not quite so 
Christian as it sounds: another couple of blank 
days and I suspected she might be through with 
fishing for ever. Now, fishing alone is restful 
but can induce a peculiarly.calm kind of melan- - 
cholia: fishing with one keen and silent com- 
panion is, by my lights, as close as you can 
come on this sad planet to total serenity. 

Like most people who fish the same grounds 
over and over, we think we know the thirty 
miles of the bay rather well. But there is a 
curious mixture of knowledge and superstition 
that afflicts fishermen, and it is of the same 
_ kind that sends playgoers off to the plays the 
_ critics whoop up. A Playgoer thinks twice before 
38 te money on a promising or a doubtful 


| End of Summer 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


generations of fishermen follow the big boys, 
-the pros; and the pros head for certain reliable 
holes and channels. In our bay there are four 
or five places where the boats congregate at 
weekends, leaving miles of blue water un- 
plumbed and unfished. Off Jessup Neck, a 
finger of land that pokes up from the south 
shore, is the place to tempt the bluefish. A couple 
of miles to the east there is a deep race or 
channel, and half a mile off the end of Nassau 
Point, on the north fork, there is a red buoy 
and only twenty feet or so from a riptide along 


the sand there is a hole sixty feet deep. This is 


where the porgies are supposed to thrive. 
Further east still there is a black buoy, and any 
Saturday afternoon it is surrounded by a little 
flock of boats like worshippers at a prayer 
meeting. 

_ We have fished all these spots before now 
and caught nothing. On Saturday we experi- 
mented and went out from the supposedly 
shallow side of Nassau Point and drifted into 
the main channel where the big boats go through 
to a canal that leads to the ocean. We took 
soundings as we went; we would start a hundred 
yards off-shore and bounce the sinker till it 
plopped deep and the line sang as it raced out. 
We fished here and my daughter caught a weak- 
fish, which sounds awful but is a beautiful aqua- 
coloured fish that gets its name from a large 
and fragile mouth which it rips to throw the 
hook and then goes off and lets the mouth heal 
again. For a while after the catch there was 
mo action, because we were getting into the 


- swell of the deep channel. So we put-putted 


back again and my daughter almost lost her 
rod from a vicious jab. 


It Was a Kingfish 

Then there was silence and a slack line, which 
almost always means a kingfish. These take a 
swift bite and then float in circles and pretend 
they are lost. It'was a kingfish all right, and a 
minute later her rod was being jerked down in 
rhythmical plunges. Here was a porgy, which 
once it is caught makes continual dives back 
to the bottom of the bay where it lives and feeds. 
Within thirty seconds she caught another one. 
Then we drifted off again and put-putted once 


_ more back to our hole. About. twenty minutes 


later, there was another single jab and a sudden 
sag of the line. She waited and the jab came 
again. She reeled in a pretty loose line, without 
much hope, and there slid into view a long 
and beautiful kingfish. 

Kingfish, of the species so called and entered 
in competitions in our part of the world, are 
usually not much longer than seven or eight 
inches and rarely go to a pound. This was fif- 
teen inches long and weighed one pound four 


ounces. I knew it was something special, but 


when we got back to Captain Jim’s we looked 
at the 1960 east coast chart of standards 
-for the national competition. The best catch to 
date is one-and-a-half pounds. She had come 
x Waban four ounces of the record; and I guess 
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- __. © Broadcast on September 11 


pea 


I can bank on a 
steady partner for 
another year or so 


at least. FS 
Meanwhile, as het eae A. 

they say in soap a 

operas, back at the - 


house there was a 
new and bizarre 
kind of  excite- 
ment, A carrier 
pigeon had landed 
on our terrace 
and Pompey, the 
poodle, saw the 
chance of a fat 
squab for dinner. 
The pigeon was 
rescued and put 
on top of an out- 
side shower. It 
was obviously 
wounded. So 
where did one go from there? I called the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
New York, and the man who came on the phone 
said: ‘Well, I guess you’d better take that 
up with the Pigeon Detective of Long Island’. 
I had never heard of a pigeon detective, but 
‘live and learn’, I thought, and while the 
A.S.P.C.A. man went off to find the detective’s 
name, I riffled through the Suffolk County 
telephone directory and came on the name 
Pigeon, Alphonse. I am sorry to say that 
Alphonse Pigeon was not the man. He was an- 
other man named George C. Bailey with no 
listed telephone but a post office box number 
in Huntington, Long Island, which is about 
fifty miles nearer to New York. There was 
nothing to do but send him a wire. It said: 
‘What do we do with a wounded carrier pigeon 
please call Peconic 4.6006 ’, 

About an hour later the telephone rang, and 
sure enough it was George C. Bailey. I couldn’t 
resist the peculiar thrill of asking him if he was 
the pigeon detective of Long Island. He said: 
‘ That’s right’ as if he were a garage mechanic 
or county chairman or any other normal man. 
‘Get me’, he said, with a note of firm but 
courteous authority, ‘ the numbers on the band’. 
We said ‘Hold it’, because first you have to 
catch your mouse. 


Coaxing the Pigeon 

We tried coaxing the pigeon with all the 
affectionate come-ons known to cats and dogs. 
It retreated to the top of the shower 
stall. So then we went off for a crab net and 
after some murderous diving and clucking we 
got him, and my daughter read the band. I took 
the numbers down and got back to Mr. Bailey. 

‘OLC’, I said, pronouncing each letter with 
extreme elocution. 

‘ Okay, okay’, he said, ‘ that’s the old Linden 
Club tag—the bird’s from Rahway, New Jersey’. 

I read off four numerals and then ‘IF 60’. 

‘Right’, said Mr. Bailey at the other end of 
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17 day excursion -flights 


to New York via Reykjavik 
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ei RETURN 3% Running Buffet Service in flight 


3 Effective from Oct. Ist. 3% Hot meals in comfortable 
{ 2a. Se at restaurant at Reykjavik 

3 1 yr. validity tickets also — * Bar Service—Free Spirits—iuices 
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they were out—‘ fresh 
as the “Americans say—of 
Ever the willing 


. again. CAG I did so, sil bent 
over to clutch a stanchion on the dock, there 
was a neat and final splash of something i in the 


“f a the mlacoes that I use for driving. They 
2 te a or send off bubbles. They just slid 


pend the bit d, ae we aki feed buck up andi x 
e off. As it is, he 1 mopes And tries out hig? 4 Be Now, tint? I thought—but feeling calm Bad 
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es Mir. . Alan Griffiths. ‘seems to have con= arabe decisions’. On the air he spoke of 
i eesect co-operation - with ‘central direction’, investment power ‘accountable, in practice, to 
F TI was no ‘central direction’ com- tually no one, omitting the basic fact that 
pelling the twelve insurance companies to we are answerable to millions of policyholders 
- object ‘to the proposed issue of Thorn shares who, of their own free will and choice, entrust 
companies were shareholders in the Thorn — their savings to one or other of the eighty insur- 
and had invested money therein on behalf — ance companies which operate in this country. 
eir policy holders. Rightly or wrongly they — y _ Our free society depends, by and large, on the 
t like the idea that the new shares were initiative and ambitions of responsible people 
-voteless, Insurance company boards are making their own decisions; and to both the 
the only people who are not well disposed — Professor’s- “questions—‘ to whom do they. (the 
the notion of shareholders being voteless. The - ~ insurance funds) belong? and who is entitled 
; Protection — Committee does not. to ask how this trust is being exercised?’ the 
or order its constituent members to do short answer is ‘ the policyholder ’. 
g but if they happen to want to do the ‘It follows that questions and comments by 
thing it co-ordinates action. Mr.. Griffiths » ‘policyholders are an important item on the 
Se foe to look at the analysis of investments - agenda at our annual meetings, while the many 
; ance ‘companies - to see that there are ‘Points raised in. correspondence show a keen 
c of opinion amongst their boards interest. inthe comparative values and results 
how to invest the policyholders’ money. achieved by one company and another. An 
ample, no central direction or contro} told essential part is also played by brokers and 
companies some years ago that the Union agents who, as independent experts, are con- 
rica was not likely to be a very safe _ stantly watching the insurance market, selecting 
fo Which to invest money Petonging to and negotiating terms best suited to particular 
olders—Yours, etc., “needs and so helping to keep us up to scratch. 
n STEPHEN ene Haul _- In saying all this I do not for a moment 
- ignore or condone the poverty still found in our 
ee Prktce Titmuss does well to refae _ Society, but to associate irresponsibility with the 
of THE LISTENER (September 15) to his” x eee ence companies, through which countless 
yi re sponsible citizens are, exercising foresight and 
hrift, is a contradictién in terms. As remarked 
2 in an earlier letter, I believe that state benefits 
for those in real need should be substantially 
ca but the necessary revision of National 


Pegean & al 2.9 


‘te ta Sishoue pee came re 
ote and said: * They'll be here ir 
ten minutes’. So they 
both in their late teens, one 
them carrying an oxygen ta: 
and a wriggling mass of rubt 
gear like something out of space — 
- comics. This Wellsian monster — oe 
retired briefly below and 
emerged wearing a pair of 


his feet, goggles around his 
forehead, and the tank and 
what-not bulging out from his 
_ chest. Well, sir, he simply dove 
in, emitted a froth of bubbles, 
and came up five seconds later 
holding my glasses. 
“Too easy’, he said. ; 
His ~ brother said, 
When we fail, it’s one dollar for the air’. He 
presented me smartly with a business card, and 


it said printed on it ‘The Kinsella Brothers— 


Skin-Diving Is Our Business: Objects Big and — 
Small Retrieved within reasonable limits. Phone 
us today. Orient 2.1059 ’.—Home Service 


“The Editor Betinies lettaeen on. BP iidcosting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
ak soe LISTENER but reseryes the right to shorten letters for reasonanol paca 
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tary schemes were to be curtailed or controlled. 

A large part of our funds is already. invested in 
government securities, and there is no evidence 
that the state supervision or control of invest- 
ments would serve the public interest better 
than the combined wisdom of our present 


Boards, whose skill and integrity are recognised _ 


by insurers in all parts of the world. 

Because a group of offices recently vetoed an 
issue of non-voting shares, Mr. Alan Griffiths 
(THE LISTENER, September 8) challenges my 
statement that there is no ‘ central direction’ of 
investments by the insurance companies them- 
selves. From time to time the Investment Pro- 
tection Committee offers advice on such matters 
of common concern, but every office decides for 
itself whether to follow its recommendations. 
I can only repeat that central direction plays no. 
part in our highly competitive business. 

: Yours, etc., 

London, E.C.3 JOHN BENN 
Science is Social 

Sir.—If Dr. Ziman feels (THE LISTENER, 
September 15) that formal philosophical critic- 
isms are irrevelant to his view of science, perhaps 
he may take more notice of the practical diffi- 
culties which his view produces in sciences other 
than physics. The main snag is that his general- 
ization does not, as he claims it will, distinguish 
scientific from other activities. Police detectives 
and motor mechanics (his own examples) do 
share a substantial body of agreed doctrine: so 
also and above all do preachers. Worthy though 
these professonal groups are, it would be blur- 
ring a real distinction to call them scientific. 
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This may cause no ie to a physi i 
‘since he knows pretty well which statements 
belong to his science, by such criteria as Dr. 
-Ziman’s one of language. Indeed, the non-expert 
‘cannot readily make even false meaningful state- 


ments about physics; but he can to a much 


greater extent make them about zoology, geo- 
graphy, or psychology. The hallmark of the 
expert in such sciences is not the language which 
he speaks but the evidence to which he appeals. 
‘When Dr. Ziman disparages analyses of scienti- 


fic method therefore, and appeals rather to the 


body of experts, he is begging the question: we 
do not know who the experts are until we have 
looked at their methods. ; 
Dr. Ziman himself illustrates this point. 
When he argues that agreement within a group 
of people cannot be achieved by rhetoric, he is 
making a psychological statement. It is not the 
language of this statement that marks it as ama- 
- teur but the absence of empirical backing. What- 
ever intuition might have told us, there are 
numerous experiments to support the view that 
group opinion tends toward agreement through 
quite irrational causes. It is very dangerous to 
regard being ‘ willing and able to agree on a set 
of basic propositions’ as a criterion of science, 
without considering the way in which those pro- 
positions are established; and then we find our- 
selves discussing verifiability and the other topics 
which Dr. Ziman dislikes. ‘ 
Ultimately of course Dr. Ziman’s emphasis on 
communication, and his ability at it, are salutary, 


because it may well be the crucial feature of - 


objective evidence that it should be communi- 
cable (though not necessarily that it should have 
been communicated). But his fondness for para- 
doxical aphorisms must be resisted, because 
although physicists may be safe from his wiles 


psychologists may not be. If they believed him, 


they might come to regard a private language 


- and the attainment of group solidarity as more 


important than objectivity. I am sure he would 
be the first to reprove us for such a course. 
Yours, etc., 


' Cambridge DonaLD BROADBENT 


Bi stica in Los Angeles 

Sir,—Lest any Fecal 
American jurisprudence should mistake 
C. R. Hewitt’s humorous piece, ‘ Justice in Los 
Angeles’, for a completely factual ae I 
offer the following corrections. 

Los Angeles deputy sheriffs dress in olives 
military-type uniforms certainly no more sugges- 


tive of Wells Fargo or Wagon Train than of 


Her Majesty’s Horse Guards. Persons present in 


court while the judge is on the bench (maybe he 


wasn’t there at the same time Mr. Hewitt was) 
laugh and talk audibly only if they fancy a short 
stretch in the county jail for contempt of court. 
“stenotype man’ (we call him the court 
reporter) is obliged, of course, to record faith- 
fully the remarks of counsel for both prosecu- 
tion and defence. A record which reflected the 
‘statements of one side only would be rather 
useless for taking up on appeal even in 
California. " 
If the Los Angeles Hall of Tusion is ‘ impos- 
ing in a 1984 kind of way’ we are surely headed 
for a resurgence of Victorian architecture, for 


_ that building is a product of the last century. 
_ Mr. Hewitt is obviously describing two other 


buildings: the Los Angeles Police Administra- 
tion Building and the Los Angeles County 


student of Anglo- : 
Mr... 


. Courthouse, both rather new. Students of prison ; 
administration will be gratified to know that, 


contrary to Mr. Hewitt’s impression, sentenced 

and unsentenced prisoners are kept rigorously 

segregated in Los Angeles jails.—Yours, etc., 
Little Sampford’ STEPHEN B. REICHERT Jr. 


(instructor in political science, Pasadena City 
College) 


The Urban Exodus | 


Sir,—It is not enough to deplore, as Dr. 
Warriner does (THE LISTENER, September 8), 
the inordinate growth of London and other of 
the world’s great cities and the urban exodus 


that has accompanied it. The causes need analysis 


before they can be discussed with profit. 
The growth of the great cities is a side effect 


of the centralization of political and commercial © - 


power. Concentration of power means concentra- 
tion of wealth and opportunity of every kind, 
which people will seek where they are to be found. 

As to the urban exodus, this is of two kinds. 
There is the outward movement within the urban 
area, from the heart of the city to the suburb 
(the evils of which, except in the case of such 
aggregations as London, are much exaggerated) 
and there is the movement of townspeople into 
the countryside. » 

The attraction of the suburb is old and well- 


nigh universal, whatever the size of the town. It 
- is the aversion to ‘living over the shop’ which 


prompted. the London merchant of long ago to 
build his home in such places as Islington. It 
is strongest in those whose occupation is least 


creative and self-directed. It hardly affects the 


farmer or artist or administrative head. But for 
the clerk or operative the suburb is the region 
where he can live his own life and forget that 
in the city he is more or less a cog in a machine. 
The psychological satisfactions of putting a dis- 
tance. between work and leisure far outweigh the 
minor hardship of ra travel, except in extreme 
cases. 


As for the movement right away from the - 


town, that, too, is old, except in scale. The early 
industrial magnate sought to set a seal upon his 
success by assuming the role of a country squire. 
Even today a country house has a snob value— 
and is by that very fact a business asset as well. 
More people can now aspire-to a country resi- 
dence, thanks to motoring, and the social attrac- 


tion of the countryside is reinforced by the fact 


that services once exclusively enjoyed within 
municipal boundaries are now equally available 
in rural areas although life remains more expen- 
sive and subject to more restrictions within the 
town than outside it. 


If, after fifteen years of post-war planning, the ; 


planner sees evils unabated and can reflect sadly 
that ‘ mankind’s answer to planning is to find a 
way out of being planned ’, may it not be because 
the modern conception of ‘planning—born when 
our experience of total war gave a totalitarian 
tint to all our thinking—has been too much in 
terms of surgery, and too concerned with the 


material structure of society rather than with its | 


life?—Yours, etc., 


Newcastle-under-Lyme C. A, Moon 


Measuring the Universe 
Sir,—In his talk on measuring the universe 


‘Mr. Patrick Moore says (THE LISTENER, Sep-_ 
tember +15): > 


Hoyle and others consider that the universe 
has always existed, and will exist for ever, in which 


- 


this hypothesis new galaxies ‘will be 
take the place of those distant systems 

vanish beyond the edge of the observable u 

May I suggest this is a contradictory state- 
ment? By universe we normally mean the whole 
of creation. But if there is continuous creation 

the universe as it is today can never have existed 


before. g 


There is also the suggestion that when galaxies 4 
vanish beyond the edge of the observable uni-— 


_verse they cease to exist and need to be replaced. 


This is surely misapplying Berkekyay Idealism — 
to astromomy. 

Hoyle’s theory, if true, means that the uni- ~ 
verse is continuously growing in size and content — 
—a terrifying conception.—Yours, etc., _ 
Kettering W. A, PAYNE 


How the Vikings Discovered America 
Sir——Mr. Gwyn Jones (THE LISTENER, i 
September 15) ignores the Irish Christian Settle- 
ment in Iceland which preceded that of the — 
Norwegians. There is evidence that this settle- 
ment ‘(including laity) left the island when the 
Nordic savages arrived and sailed westwards to 
F 


—— 


the Laurentian Estuary, where they eventually 
died out. The Micmac Redskins were found 
using crosses on their dwellings when French — 
explorers first visited them. There is reference 
to the Gaels of ‘Greater Ireland’ (i.e., North — 
America, called in Old Irish ‘Iardomnan’, mean- __ 
ing ‘Western World’) in the Sagas. Saint 
Brendan the Navigator, the Kerryman who ~ 
founded the monastic community of Clonfert in 
County Galway, made a voyage westwards that — 
led to Iceland and beyond to what appears to 
have been the Caribbean Sea. It is possible that 
other Irish voyages became confused with his 
eventually. Mexican legends tell of a bearded 
hero (later deified) who arrived by sea from 
the east. The Irish cross appears in some of 
their ancient art and the name Kukulan, in their 
legends, bears a strong resemblance to Cuchu- 
lainn. The same cross (possibly of pre-Christian 
origin) appears also in labyrinthine rock-carv- 
ings found only in Finland, Ireland and North 
America. A continental Celtologist stated, some 
years ago, that he had noticed Redskin and Eski- 
mo physical characteristics among some Irish 
people. 

To revert to Iceland, it is said that a high pro- 
portion of the inhabitants have Irish blood. The 
Irish slaves eventually became freemen and 
owned land. There are many personal names 
(e.g., Kjartan, Kormakr) and place-names (e.g., 
Irafoss, Patreksfjordur) in Iceland.—Yours, etc., 

Waterford PaTRICK J, N. Bury 


‘Throw Away Thy Rod’ 
Sir—Mr. Claud Miullins’s very cautious 
account (THE LISTENER, September 1) of my 


_ book Throw Away Thy Rod unfortunately con-. 
tains an error of fact, which I must ask you if 


you will be kind enough to correct. 

- The error is not due to any fault of Mr. 
Mullins, who has obviously done me the honour 
of reading my book very carefully, but to a 
mistake which unhappily appears on the dust- 


_ cover of the book. This school is not, as the 


dust-cover and your review imply, run by Local 
Education Authorities but by the Birmingham 
Society for the Care of Inyalid and Nervous “et 


_Children.—Yours, BIC.,) [i a e] 


WwW. Davip Wits, 


Bodenham 


Should tipping 
e abolished: 


Are telescopic rams cruel? 
Can coaches be light-hearted ? 
: How does a van guard its virtue? 


These and other loaded questions of the day are 
deftly dealt with at the Commercial Motor Show 
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at Stand 50 


or componently answered by 
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UNFORTUNATELY the exhibition of ‘American 


Painting, 1930-1958’ at the City of York Gallery 
will be ended by the time this article appears. 


Nevertheless there are two important reasons for 
discussing it. One is that some of the pictures 
exhibited here are bound to occupy the attention 
of anyone interested in art during the coming 
years. They challenge our comprehension as — 
post-impressionism challenged it more than 
a generation ago. The other is that this 
exhibition has thrown light on _ the 
exhibition of large paintings by younger 
British artists at the R.B.A. Galleries. In- 
his interesting introduction to the catalogue 
of these paintings Mr. Roger Coleman 
stresses the American influence. In this 
exhibition one sees several phases of 
American painting: not just its develop- 
ment from older generation to younger but, 
even more strikingly, the explosive develop- 
ment within the work of individual painters 
like Mark Rothko and Ashile Gorky; most 
astonishingly of all in the transformation of 
Bradley W. Tomlin, who begins as a kind 
of American pre-Raphaelite, into an 
abstract expressionist. 

I use the term pre- -Raphaelite cae tlie 
because I think there is a curious streak of 
pre-Raphaelitism in some American 
painting. The connexion with the English 
is not, of course, with the aims of the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, but with their 
underlying puritanism, their determination 
to be honest and original in the sense of 
looking at things with primal eyes, and 
their poetry of strangeness. Examples of 
this are Edward Hopper’s ‘Room in New 
York’ and Andrew Wyeth’s ‘ The Cooling 
Shed ’, and his characteristically unpleasant 
admiring representation of American 
”, This portrait 
is as transparently well meant by the artist and 


jill taken by the spectator as was Millais’s 


characterization of the Holy Mother in the 


- carpenter’s shop, which so. infuriated Charles 


Dickens. 
If there is a strain of English puritan pre- 


 Raphaelitism turned to American self-conscious- 


ness in American painting earlier in this century, 
there are other  national-qualities-become- 
American equally emphatic. The most obvious 
of these is the Jewish, which is evident in the 


work of Ben Shahn (who might be described 


as the Stanley Spencer of American Jewry) and 


Jack Levine. Initially then in American painting ~ 
there is much preoccupation of the artist with 


establishing the identity of his work—perhaps 
that of its being American, perhaps of the light 


_ in a particular place (for instance, with Georgia 


O’Keefe, of the south-west), perhaps of national 


origin (Jewish or Russian-Jewish). 


The nineteen-thirties seemed to have produced 
a crisis among American artists and intellectuals 


_ of a special kind, because the identification could 


now take place with a Cause which seemed a 
fusion of feelings about social justice, sympathy 


! 


Self-portrait by 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


with the workers, sense of belonging to an 


oppressed minority within a free country, as 
well, of course, as about being American. This 
identification was further encouraged by the 
projects of the Roosevelt period for com- 
missioning artists to undertake large.works in 
public institutions. In the York exhibition the 


exhibited in 
_ Painting, 1930-1958’ at the City of York Art Gallery 


Bradley Tomlin, 


Cause was very evident in the work of several 
artists, notably Reginald Marsh and Jack Levine. 

With Levine one feels that he paints far better 
than any picture he paints: that is to say, his 
technique and the texture of his pigment is 
spoiled by subjects which assail one’s sympathies 
too obviously. Perhaps then what happened with 
American painters was this: they found them- 
selves ancient mariners out on the Atlantic with 
the subject ‘ America’ tied like the albatross 
round their necks. To be really liberated and 
discover themselves as painters truly American 
in the sense of owing nothing to any European 
precedents, they had to get rid of the albatross, 
paint pictures which had no subject, which 
realized the artist’s identity without straining 
after identification with a Cause or a name. 
Truly American painting would have to shed 
the preoccupation with the American subject 
matter, and just be American. 

In_ two pictures exhibited at York by Philip 
Guston, one seemed to witness the falling away 
of the subject, the releasing of the painting. The 
first called ‘ Martial Memory’ (painted in 1941) 
suggests war stylized in a pyramidal grouping 
of figures somewhat like de Chirico, but also 


‘ American 


spirit in which one would read an importany 


full of consciousness of an American shane kid’s 


dead-end childhood. In the second, * Oasis” 


(1957), the figures and the complex identification — 4 


of the artist with his so-American yet classical — 
subject have fallen away, and we are left with a 


pure pattern of thickly textured paint. Yet the — 


overall pattern remains curiously the same as 


that of the earlier work. To see the later 


_-work beside the earlier is to share a sense of 
release and elation. 
One odd result of the abandonment. by 


inflowing of influences which seem them- 
selves to have attained release and become 
‘transformed in some of these paintings. 
When American painters like 
Gottlieb and Ashile Gorky stopped 
identifying themselves in their work as 


mysteriously reappears in their colour, 
their calligraphic drawing, the texture of 
the sensibility realized in brush strokes. 
Twenty-five years ago there was a move- 
ment in this country of English abstract 
painters, the most important of whom 
was Ben Nicholson, with the squares and 


achieve a mechanical beauty of motionless 
geometric form. But one of the achieve- 
ments of American painters like Tomlin, 
Gottlieb, and Rothko is that they have 
invented different ways of painting 
arrested movement, an explosion captured 
at the point on a curve when it is most 
memorable, but there is the sense that the 
snapshotted movement continues beyond 
the painting, and perhaps in a wide area . 
of space around it. 

Young English abstract painters of whom 
several are exhibiting at present, do not seem 
to have solved the problem of making abstract 
painting that is dynamic and moving. They - 
tend towards the dry and decorative, tastefully 
distributed patches of different textures, shapes, 
and colours, like the work of John Wells at the 
Waddington; or towards the tentatively dis- 
organized, in which picture is scarcely distin- 
guishable from picture, like Henry Mundy’s at 
the Hanover. Alan Reynolds, who has now come 
out as an abstractionist at the Redfern, produces 
pictures of great charm, pretty shapes and 
colours. They are beautiful but curiously lifeless. 
Stasis is the impression given by many of the 
paintings in the R.B.A. exhibition of large paint- 
ings by young British painters. John Plumb 
draws horizontal lines in blue on his immense 
canvas, Peter Stroud vertical ones in relief on 
his, Bernard Cohen concentric circles on his. 
There are exceptions, however. Swirling forms 
by Henry Mundy have energy, and Peter Hobbs © 
creates a mysterious Zen-Buddhist black shape — 
on a white ground which rewards contempla~ _ 
tion. This exhibition should be visited in the 


> 
=e 


manifesto of aims by the young. = a 
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American painters of subject has been an © 


Adoph — 


_ Jewish or Russian, the oriental influence — 


circles of his mid-thirties’ period. There 
was a tendency for these paintings to 


_ Cambridge. 21s. 
Reviewed by HELEN GARDNER 


‘THIS IS THE FIRST BOOK to come from Professor 
~ Lewis in his capacity as a teacher of English 
since he left Oxford for Cambridge. But 
_ some might say that, like Dryden, though in 
reverse, “he chose an Athens in his riper age’, 
__ he remains very much a ‘learned Theban’. The 
_ lecture rooms at Cambridge have profited by 
| _ the years that he spent in a University where 
the study of literature is not divorced from the 

j study of philology. All Professor Lewis’s books 
have a polemical intention. This is no exception. 

“I have tried’, he writes, ‘not to obtrude the 
moral, but I should be glad if I sent any reader 

_ away with a new sense of responsibility to the 
language’. I am glad to say that he has not 
tried very hard and I hope he will make many 
converts to the cause that he commends with so 
much learning and humour. He has a second 
topical message which he makes clear in his Jast 
‘chapter. He is distressed at the violence and 
venom of literary quarrelling today which, as he 
points out, is largely self-defeating since critical 
terms are used not with any precise sense, but 
merely to express approval or disapproval, or to 


wound. His own tone throughout this book is- 


highly good-humoured and it is a pleasure to 
‘agree or disagree with a writer who puts his 
Points so clearly, so considerately, and so enter- 
‘tainingly. I cannot believe that anyone can read 
this book without being stimulated into thinking 
more clearly about what he says and into finding 

- pleasure in saying what he has to say well. 
Eight words are discussed: Nature, Sad, Wit, 


Free, Sense, Simple, Conscious, Conscience. The - 


discussion is concerned with meanings, not with 
derivations, and Professor Lewis feels at liberty 
to discuss, along with Nature and Natural, the 
English cognates Kind and Kindly, and the 
derivatives from the Greek Phusis. The dis- 
cussion is wide-ranging and raises a great many 
deeply interesting questions. Professor Lewis 
once attacked the notion of the ‘ unchanging 
human heart’ and declared himself more inter- 
ested in its changes. Here he is struck by parallel 
developments in the meanings of words of in- 
dependent origin, which seem to suggest some 
permanent tendencies in human thinking. ~~ 
I disagree at times in detail and at other times 
with some of the assumptions and I do not 
doubt that professional philologists will chal- 
lenge Professor Lewis on various points. I think, 
a for instance, he is too ready to equate negatives 
a and positives and ignores the fact that negatives 
tend to develop a Positive charge of their own. 
_ Haven’t ‘unkind’ and ‘unnatural’ a stronger 
force than ‘not kind’, “not natural’? While I 
_ wholly assent to his mule that the context gives 
_ the meaning, I think he is inclined to interpret 
context too narrowly, as immediate context, I 
think he is patently right against Professor 
mpson on the two occasions on which he, very 
sly, takes issue with him. But the merit 
’s Study of Complex Words was his 
give the wider context of general 
tg Thus I cannot agree with 
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Professor Lewis that the modern sense of ‘ un- 
kind’ is ‘ disastrous’ in Herbert’s poem ‘ Love’. 
I think he here ignores both the force of the 
negative and the large context of Christian de- 
votion ‘in which, however improper theologically 
such a conception may be, sin ‘ wounds’ God. 
If I were reviewing this book for a learned 
journal, which I have not the competence to do, 
there are other points I should make. Has Pro- 
fessor Lewis really thought hard enough about 
the distinction he draws between ‘ speaker’s 
meaning’ and ‘ word’s meaning’? But as a per- 
son engaged at present in editing and glossing 
an old text, and as a person who loves language 
and tries to use it well, I have nothing but 
gratitude to him, and I am full of admiration 
for his ‘ wit’ in every sense of the word. 


Rider Haggard. By Morton Cohen. 


Hutchinson. 30s. 

Of all the scenes which one remembers from 
-one’s childhood reading, few remain as vivid 
as the heroic death of Umslopogaas or the great 
sacrifice in Montezuma’s Daughter. I still recall 
with pleasure several incidents from Buchan, a 
notable prize fight from Conan Doyle, and, I 
must admit, some of the more lurid adventures 
of Tom Merry and Co. of the Shell; but 
Haggard stands alone, and for this, I think, 
there is a very simple explanation. It is not only 


’ because he writes about violent action in 


romantic circumstances—many others have done 
that: it is because he writes about the improb- 
able and even the absurd with such complete 
and unshakeable conviction. 

One of the best points Morton Cohen makes 
in this present book is that the typical Haggard 
narrator always poses as a man of plain tastes 
and rather sour common sense, who takes one 
quietly aside and says, ‘I know you’ll find this 
difficult to believe—so would I if I hadn’t been 
there—but I’m as sceptical a man as you are 
and I assure you...’. If one adds that this bluff 
“no nonsense’ figure also has a knack of rising 
to great occasions by putting real passion into 
his clumsy prose, we may begin to understand 
how Haggard rendered his fantasies so per- 
suasive and memorable as to last through 
several steadily less gullible generations and to 


' delight readers as fastidious as Andrew Lang 


and as pragmatic as Edward VII. 

The fantasies themselves were the products 
of a repressive upbringing followed by release 
into the wilds of Africa. The one following with 
such contrast on the other seems to have induced 
in Haggard a curious condition in which wonder, 
gratitude, brutality, admiration for the native 
African, admiration for Rider Haggard, and a 
rather speculative eroticism all had part. Again, 
like Conan Doyle, he was more than a little 
interested in spiritualism, Mr. Cohen has 
investigated all this painstakingly and ponder- 
ously, but on the whole the fascination of his 
matter holds up against the ineptness of his style. 
‘Furthermore, he has a way of coming up, in the 

with convincing answers except, I think, in 
ie important instance. 

Mr. Cohen attributes much of Haggard’s 


bra 


Sam! bee, 


be 
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"Studies in Words. By Cc. S. Lewis. 


early success to the boredom of his late nine- 
teenth-century audience with themselves and 
their trivial lives, and to a desire, which he 
urges was particularly of that time, for vicarious 
adventure and romance. Myself, I find it some- 
what ungenerous that a writer’s success should 
be explained in terms of the public’s psycho- 
logical needs rather than in terms of his own 
merits. There is, of course, a good deal in what 
Mr. Cohen says, but he overdoes it; and here, 
as in his loving perusal of librarians’ statistics, 
one detects the American trend-hunter, one 
scents the neurotic obsession with ‘ mass- 
tendencies’ and audience ratings, After all, story- 
tellers have always found listeners if they 
deserved them—as indeed Haggard still finds 
listeners today, when life itself provides 
monstrosities far greater and more imminent 
than any in Ayesha’s caves. 
SIMON RAVEN 


The Forms of Things Unknown 
By Herbert Read. Faber. 25s. 


Sir Herbert’s new collection of essays is a 
programme for the improvement of our ‘sick 
civilization’. The proposed cure, a course in 
aesthetic philosophy, is given the most space, 
but fundamental to the book is Sir Herbert’s 
distaste for the way people are living. The book 
is a record of his recoil from urban and 
industrial society. Democracy and the welfare 
state are said to be creating ‘a vulgar barbarism’; 
Nobel prize-winners (the American ones, at least) 
and Hollywood share a single cult of violence. 
Instead of ‘the archetypal image of the wise 
man’ who, according to Jung, is ‘awakened 
whenever the times are out of joint’ there is 
only ‘a young queen or a film star’. Sir Herbert 
wants ‘a new humanism’ to save us from science 
and entertainment, and he believes our only hope 
is salvation through art, ‘ Without the creative 
arts’, he claims, ‘there would have been no 
advance in myth or ritual, in language or mean- 
ing, in morality or metaphysics’. Only the 
artist can keep us mentally awake and 
biologically vital, Sir Herbert believes, without 
the Faustian risks of knowledge and power 
that scientists, technologists, politicians, and 
industrialists are heir to. 

This criticism of society is basic to Sir 
Herbert’s writings—on the Romantic poets, on 
education, on art. His new book started, like all 
the others, with the assumption of a need to 
change our culture. Having nominated the artist 
as the key-figure in this change Sir Herbert has 
to dispose of the fact that the artist is usually of 
negligible social importance. He is too sensible 
to make messianic claims for the artist, so what 
he has had to do is to move the whole argument 
to a level at which it cannot be disproved. It is 
the function of Sir Herbert’s artist to ‘express 
the profoundest truths about reality, truths that 
are not readily expressed in concepts ’. It follows 
that works of art are symbols for ‘logically 
inexpressible areas of experience and conscious- 
ness ’, 

It is by means of Jung’s theory of archetypes 
that Sir Herbert invests the unique product of 
the artist with this high general significance. The 
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personal unconscious (as in the old days of 
_ Freudian analysis of art) but common property, 
a pattern present in all minds. However, Sir 
‘Herbert leaves unanswered a crucial question : 

‘what do the archetypes communicate? It is all 


but, in that case, what can we do with Sir 


A Herbert’s ideas? If the communications of. art 
4 can only be wordlessly known, and not discussed 


___ or tested, what is their use, how will they change 
? society ? 

wa In the preface Sir Herbert claims to ‘ write 
| as a poet rather than as a scientist’. However, 
in The Forms of Things Unknown, as in all his 
later books, he uses quotation on a massive scale 
and each chapter drags footnotes with it. In the 
second chapter, to take an example, there are 
references to and quotations from: Ernst 
Cassirer, Cézanne, Conrad Fiedler, I. J. Gelb, 
William James, Karl Jaspers, Susanne Langer, 
Charles Morris, Rosamund Tuve, Leone Vivante, 
C. F. von Weizsacker, and J. Z. Young. Sir 
Herbert’s book-lined study is not the poet’s 
lonely room. On the other hand, his use of 
footnotes and quotation is not really searching 
or analytical, Despite the constant quotations 
from Langer, for example, he never tries to 
take account of the fundamental criticism of 


her made by Ernest Nagel in his book Logic ~ 


Without Metaphysics. Sir WHerbert quotes 
Trigant Burrow as confidently in 1960 as he 
_ did in 1949 when he took part in a ee 
on Burrow in The Tiger's Eye (No. 9). 
ignores Barnett Newman’s damaging es 
of Burrow which appeared in the same journal 
as part of that symposium, Sir Herbert’s pur- 
pose in using quotation is to accommodate one 
authority to another: Jung’s archetypes, for 
example, are linked both to gestalt psychology 
and to Cassirer’s theory of symbolic form; 
the statements of American painters are 
complex but tenuous body of: ideas in which it 
: is hard to find exactly and clearly what is 
involved at any particular point. The clearest 
part of the book is the act of rejection on which 


the air. 
LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 


The World of Rome. By Michael Grant. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 42s. 


The title of this book is significant. 


“Rome n’est plus: et si l’architecture 
Quelque umbre encor de Rome fait revoir, 
Cest comme un corps par magique scavoir 
Tiré de nuict hors de sa sepulture.’ 


ae ee et 


_ Du Bellay, who died just four hundred years 


so owe» 


French’ to grasp the paradox of Rome—of the 


ie 
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“Le Tybre seul, qui vers la mer s’enfuit, 
Reste de Rome. O mondaine inconstance: 


Et ce qui fuit, au temps fait resistance.’ 


back the Urbs from its grave: 
world of Rome, the dominion that stretched 
from. the Tyne to the Euphrates, from the 
Caucasus to the Sahara, was to remain largely 
_ hidden and unknown ‘until the archaeologists 


archetype is not a projection from the artist's 


very well to say that they are beyond reason, 


- Worringer’s idea of space is overlaid by Piaget’s; - 


- surrounded by Martin Buber, The result is a- 


it rests, but the rescue operations remain in 


Roman religion is a baffling subject. 


ago, claimed that he was the ‘first of the 


world’s greatest power, perished so utterly that ” 


Ce qui est ferme, est par. le temps destruit, . 


Gibbon, most skilled of necromancers, brought — 
the Orbis, the 


and rechblare of our own day revealed it to us. 


In the recovery of Rome as a human creation, 


and the mother of a human, inter-racial societys 
Professor Grant has been a pioneer. His work 


on the literature, and above all on the coinage, 
the officially projected image, of the empire has 
for many transformed the ‘ ‘shadow. of a great 
name’ 
man to write this book. 


For our own age, the conception, of a pad ; 


national polity holds a vital interest and con- 
cern; and it was a society of this type that the 


great emperors of the first and second cen- — 


turies, from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, 


gradually, but consciously, evolved. The wonder 


is not that this society dissolved—what society 
does not—but that it endured for so long, and 
that when rejuvenated by the Christian faith it 
begat another empire which lasted for a mil- 
lennium. 

Confronted with this pe as uend g this con- 
tinuity, it is as absurd as it is arrogant to define, 
in retrospect, which age was, to a year, 
‘golden ” and which ‘ decadent’) As Professor 
Grant puts it (page 232): ‘To convict the 
flamboyance of Apuleius from the viewpoint of 
orthodox classicism is irrelevant, because that 
already belonged to the past. This was not just 
a bad version of.an old age; it was a new age’. 

-This book, accordingly, is designed to present 
the picture of a living world, and of the people, 
ordinary and extraordinary, who made it and 


“moved in it. It succeeds splendidly and vividly. 


After a brilliant historical sketch of the period 
it is to cover, from about 250 B.c. to A.D. 350, 
the book is divided into three parts, ‘ State and 
Society ’, “Beliefs ’, ‘ Literature and the Arts’. 
Each of these departments is treated with a pre- 
cision, a clarity, that only mastery of subject 
and sources can bestow. The rulers, the citizens, 
the subjects and slaves, their hopes and achieve- 
ments, their virtues and their vices, all pass 
before us, re-created from coins and monuments, 
or summoned from the pages of Latin authors 
in uniformly excellent translation. 

The section on the arts gives us almost the 
very latest results of research in every field 


(though it would have been an added pleasure 
to have Professor Grant’s views on the recent 


finds of frescoes at Stabiae; and the first 
column-sprung arches, which were to have so 
vital an influence not only, as the author points 
out, on Renaissance design, but before that on 
the’ architecture of Islam, are now to be found 


“not at Salonae, but in the Severan forum at 


Lepcis, or even in the peristyle of the House of 


Fortune at Pompeii). 


-The chapters on ‘ Beliefs’ are outstanding. 


generally presented as a pretty straight fight 


between traditional formalism and eastern salva— 


tion cults. Professor Grant goes into it a good 
deal more fully, First, he traces primitive belief 
in Fate and the stars, then analyses religion in 
its many manifestations and finally discusses 


Roman philosophy. Even readers familiar with 


Cumont and Carcopino have something new to 


‘learn here. d 
Throughout the book the illustrations, no less 


_than 64 plates and 45 figures in the text, sup- 
ported by seven maps, are planned to give a 
Stereoscopic view of Rome as a living influence 


on after ages, including our own, not as the 
skeleton of a past epoch. For instance, with the. 
_Pantheon is inset a photograph of Palladio’s 


- pidoglio we are shown Donatello’s Gattamela 
-at Padua, with the Arch of Titus, the Hampt sf 
- Court Mantegnas; or, subtlest of. all, with the 
- hypogeum of the Porta Maggiore, the church of 


into a living substance. yc was just the pages; they give us without theory or prejudice 


That is how Professor Grant sees ancient Rome > 


range of topics, from, say, the construction of 


Te asee 


é . ™ a eeu pl 
_ tempietto at Mas of which dt was the a1 
tor; with the equestrian Marcus on the ¢ 


San Paolo fuori le Mura. Rome lives _in-these 


Rome not only as it was, in all its complex 
majesty, but as it still is, the mother of nations. — 


é 
By a happy coincidence, it was how the ancient © 
Romans saw it, too. : 

: srw PEROWNE. 
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British Railway History, Volume II: 
_1877-1947. By Hamilton Ellis. 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. 

An Historical Geography of the Railways 
of the British Isles. By Ernest Carter. 


Cassell. £3 3s. 
Mr. Hamilton Ellis has whtten many books 
about railways, but his History is, no doubt, his 
magnum opus. It covers a remarkably wide 


ee 


the * Snowdon Mountain Tramroad’ to the 
early history of railwaymen’s Trade Unions. 
Interest seldom flags, and there is some very — 
neat writing. On the attraction for railway 
builders of ‘the South Yorkshire coalfield, for 
instance: ‘one has an impression of a honeypot 
amid a buzz of acquisitive hymenoptera’. On the 
Swindon, Marlborough and Andover and the 
Swindon and Cheltenham lines: ‘ties of com- 
mon insolvency drew them into amalgamation ’. 
Of the main front of Victoria Station, London 
(built as late as 1908): ‘with its acropolitan 
clock in the middle, it looks like a gigantic mid- 
nineteenth-century overmantel ’. i 

More than half Mr. Ellis’s book is oie: 
and rightly so, to the period from 1877 to 1901. 
At the outset, although ‘ the beauty and majesty 
of the railway’ were as yet insufficiently appre- 
ciated, all the English main lines except the 
Great Central extension to London were already 
built. It was not long, however, before bold new 
works were being undertaken: the Forth Bridge, 
the Severn Tunnel,. the first Undergrounds. 
Great advances were also being made in the 
design of locomotives, coaches, and every kind 
of mechanical appliance. Then follow the Proud ~ 
Years (1901-14), when, if you wanted to travel 
a long distance by land, you almost had to 
go by train. So ‘handsome expresses rushed 
about the country’, and even quite unlikely 
concerns paid dividends. But the golden era was 
short, and the last section of the book, though 
it includes the story of the epic part the railways 
played in the retreat from Dunkirk, is ak rece | 
less glamorous. 

Mr. Carter’s book is an attempt to hhrantele ; 
every British railway ever built, between 1801 
and 1947 (and, unlike Mr. Ellis, he also includes 
Ireland). It is a prodigious work of reference, 


——————= 


‘over 600 pages long. The early chapters, inevit- 


ably, are the most interesting: records of the time 
when some people seriously believed that a rail- 
way would stop cows giving milk, and whena 
tunnel wasbuilt, not because the terrain de- — 
manded it, but because the shareholders didn’t _ 
feel that a railway without a tunnel was com- ~ 
plete! (This was the Canterbury and Whitstable _ 
line, of 1830). It says much for the rapidity of ~ 
the spread of tailways that, when half 
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IT OUT WiTH 
HE QUEEN 


ae HEN Queen Elizabeth I refused to have a 
= tooth drawn because she feared the pain, 
__~ Bishop Aylmer “though he were an old Man, and 
‘had not many Teeth to spate, immediately had the 
Surgeon come and pull out one of his Teeth... in 
her Majestie’s Presence. Which accordingly was 

_ don: and She was hereby encouraged to submit to 
the Operation herself.” oy : 
Today such heroism is unknown, and indeed 
-_-unnecessaty. We aim to keep our teeth, and to 
keep them healthy. And we know, for example, 

that the earlier we start our children in good dental _ 

__ habits—by teaching them the C D EF rule for good 
_ teeth—the mote promise we give them of healthy 


¢ . 


/ 


5 teeth both now and in adult life. ‘ 
a CLEANING Often and thorough, to 


remove food particles that can cause 


decay. After each meal if possible. 
ee: D DENTIST Regular visits to catch any 
rs trouble early. Sas: 
. BE Exercise Lots of chewing—apples, 
celery, chewing gum, raw vegetables. 
Helps to clean teeth, promotes flow of 
saliva (nature’s mouthwash); stimulates 


. gums, aids proper jaw development, 
He si *, FOOD Plenty of milk, butter, cheese, 


_ eggs: rich in minerals and vitamins 
for strong teeth and healthy gums, 
‘ . 
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Why 
DYNATRON 
_ appoint only one 
dealer in 
twenty 


Unless you happen to be a technical 
man yourself, you have to take a 

We illustrate BUCKINGHAM,  §teat deal on trust when you buy 
ahandsome 17” 110° tube, table " : 

"television and VHF radio a new TV. That is why your Dynatron 
eck anil technical —_ Dealer has been chosen with 

ances give crisp clear sound 
such great care. You can safely rely 

on his engineering skill and wide 


a bright, sharp picture, 

free from fading and most 
kinds of interference. 
Beautifully made and finished : aK 
cabinet with bow-fronted experience when you are deciding 


doors. 79 gns. Or on easy . : 
which of the many different Dynatron 


terms that make the extra 
cost far less noticeable than 
models best meets your needs. 


the extra performance. 


DYNATRON 


Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 


TV +« Radio + Radiogramophones + Record Reproducers - Tape Recorders 


For the Dynatron Radio Show catalogue and your local dealer’s address please write to ; 


DYNATRON RADIO LIMITED, Dept. No. L.S.1, St. Peter’s Road, Furze Platt, Maidenhead, 
Berks. Telephone: Maidenhead 5150 (10 lines). 


Two-bite 
Cherry 


CAUGHT myself, for a moment, dis- 

liking the splitting of The Observer 
into a news section and a Weekend 
- Review, simply because it was a 
change, and therefore to be deplored. 

But it’s all right. There are level 
heads in Tudor Street. As soon as I 
realised I could give my wife half the 
-Faper without dismembering it, I 
tegan to see the benign utility of it all. 
Another thing J like about it is that it 
trings out even more clearly that 
The Observer is equally a newspaper 
and a vehicle for ideas. 


In this don’t misunderstand me. 
The physical division of The Observer 
into two is not a division between fact 
and fantasy, extravert and introvert, 
or husbands and wives. The home and 
foreign news of Part I would be a hard 
and awkward skeleton without the 
background and editorial that The 
_ Observer so usefully provides. And 

The Observer Weekend Review is 
inhabited as much by news as_ by 
thoughts. The difference between the 
two parts is one of practical con- 
venience, corresponding roughly to 
two frames of mind in the same reader, 
_and making it a good deal easier for 
him to find his way about. 


Ideas are news too 

Thus i in Part I you look now for the 
London Diary ... Mammon... Table- 
Talk...for the City pages and the Sports 
pares... for Cyril Dunn on America 
and Edward Crankshaw on Russia... 
for Patrick O’Donovan and Colin 
Legum ... Dennis Bloodworth, Nora 
Eeloff . . . brilliant and friendly 
interpreters of the world’s events. 
Cbviously, the Leader is here too, 
with Comment. But so is its fort- 
nightly companion Paul Jennings, 
whose approach to fact is far from 
conventional. 

Then in Part IJ, The Observer 
Weekend Review, you have now—in 
addition to such natural matter as the 
pure review pages—a second Front 
Page: which means that the news from 
tke world of ideas has, at last, a proper 
forum. (It was here that Professor 
Julian Huxley and Canon Mascall 
debated Science and Religion, and 
here that the dramatic log of Francis 
Chichester’s lonely Atlantic crossing 
was published.) 

News with ideas. Ideas with news. 
Two people reading one Observer 
until, later on Sunday, one says 


“Swop?”’ It suits me fine. J.B.L. 


BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 
GRANADA 
LECTURES 


‘Communication 
in the Modern World’ 


The second series of annual Lectures, organised 
by the British Association for the Advancement. 
of Science and Granada TV Network, will be 
given as last year in the Guildhall, London. 
Dates: Tuesday, September 27, Wednesday, 
October 5, and Tuesday, October 11. 

The annual theme of the Granada Lectures is 
“Communication in the Modern World, This 
year’s subjects and speakers will be: 


September 27: Dr. George W. Beadle, Professor of 
Biology, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 


His lecture will be concerned with communication in ~ 


terms of heredity and the crucial significance of new 
knowledge in this field of research. 


October 5: Dr. H. J. Eysenck, Professor of Psychology, 
University of London, will lecture on emotion and 
unreason in modern society in relation to neuroses, 
crime, brain-washing. and: politics. 


October 11: Lord Adrian, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will lecture on the human internal com- 

- munication system and the complex relationship 
between brain and body. 


For tickets and information write to 
the Lecture Organiser, — 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
Golden Square, London W1 
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David Bolt’s 
ADAM 


A powerful vision of 

human beginnings. ‘I 

think it’s splendid. 

This book does suc- — 

cessfully a very. diffi- 

cult thing. The book 

~ seems to rise of itself 

out of prolonged medi-~ 

tation: A false step oud have 
been fatal, but the author makes — 
none’. C. S. LEWIS. DENT 15s. net 


W. H. Murray’s novel 
THE SPURS OF TROODOS 


John Taunt, hero of Five Fron- 
tiers, is caught up in an adventure 


a 


packed with drama and suspense — 


in Paris, Cyprus and Rome. 


DENT 16s. net } 


Dr. Sydney Northcote’s 
MAKING YOUR OWN 
MUSIC 


Dr. Northcote, who is the National 


Music adviser to the Carnegie . 
United Kingdom trust, has written — 


a comprehensive survey of the 

organisation and opportunities for 

amateur music makers. . — 
Illustrated, PHOENIX 10s. 6d. net 


D. C. Browning’s 
EVERYMAN’S 
DICTIONARY OF | 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY: 
English and American 


This second edition of a work de- 
scribed by J. B. PRIESTLEY as ‘a 
compilation of enormous value to 
every writer or student of litera- 
ture’ has been enlarged and 
brought right up-to-date. 

Over 700 pages, nearly 2,400 
entries. DENT 20s. net 


H. W. Heckstall-Smith’s 
ATOMIC RADIATION 


DANGERS | 


and what they mean to you 
A lueid and learned exposé of the 
facts about atomic radiation, 
written for the non-scientist. 

DENT (Cheap Edition) 3s. 6d. net 


O. G. S. Crawford’s 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN. - _ 
_ THE FIELD 
‘The publication of O. G. S. 
Crawford’s considered views on 
field archaeology contained in this 
book is an important event’. 
Antiquaries’ Fournal 


4th impression. Fully illustrated 
PHOENIX 45s, net 


Se ca eee the the legal gichis 
‘the victim in thirty countries, taking his 


state the victim can bring a civil action, 
times joined to the criminal process, against 
ffender, but nowhere, except in Cuba, is 
he likely to gain much from it. In Cuba there 
hiss a state fund for. compensation, but it is too 
small to be very effective. Dr. Schafer himself 
i grees with Margery Fry that the obligation to 
_ make amends to the person he has injured may 
. have a reformative effect on the offender, and 
he ‘suggests that he should be ordered by the 
court to make restitution, the amount being a 
tax on his earnings or income. In cases in which 
the amount of compensation cannot be re- 
covered from the offender, the state should pay 
it out of a Compensation Fund. The book is of 
. ecessity somewhat technical, but Dr. Schafer 
try’. But these men were not philanthro- | as cleared the air by his discussion of the 
and there was no question, then, of finding merits and defects of various schemes that have 
ay of ¢ disposing of excess ee Why did been proposed. 
d? 


spate ther company. But why, for 
should any one, as late as 1901-03, 
sored a Maer. branch to Ballachu- 


little ome of (ties any acl money — 
: > and that ‘ the object of further exten- 
Was simply - the improvement of the 


; W. J. H. Sprott 
e story which. these books tell is well de-» Eyigh = 


ed to invite the scorn of the planners. But 
also a tale of brave, even reckless adventure, 
the manner of the first. Elizabethans. 

f ore ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


_ Adventures in Czarist Russia 
By Alexandre Dumas. Translated and 


' edited by A. E. Murch. — 
Peter Owen. 18s. 

_ ‘Russia is a vast facade, and no one bothers 
about what goes on behind the scenes. Anyone 

who tries to find out learns no more than a 
kitten that catches sight of itself in a mirror 

and then looks behind it to see where that other 
cat has gone’. 

‘Dumas (pére, of course) was an outsize kitten 
of fifty-five when he set out on his travels to 
“Pioneers in Criminology’ and these have been _ Russia in 1858, in company with—among others 
collected into the first volume of the new Library —Daniel. Home, the already famous medium, 
Criminology, with an introduction by Dr... who was on his way to St. Petersburg to marry 
Hermann Mannheim. The articles cover a wide his Russian bride, a god-daughter of the Czar. 
_of approaches. We start with Beccaria, ATE i is the mixture of bounce with an unexpected 
insisted that punishment should fit the modesty (as in the above quotation) that makes 
and not be more severe than is absolutely ‘Dumas an endearing traveller, For what present- 
-ssary. Attention then turns to the criminal — _ day kitten would be able to see and bring back 
self, the main interest of Lombroso, Ferri, s9 much—however self-confidently kittenish his 
falo and Goring—the so-called Positive ‘pronouncements on return? He may wander 
1, a term full of confusions. The psychia~ the streets of Leningrad or Moscow (which 
pect is represented by Aschaffenburg, Ray Dumas found-a vast wooden village, with cows 
audesley, to whom should be added the homing through the streets and wild hawks 
judge Charles Doe, who was largely flopping overhead), inspect the monuments, 
‘0 ansible for the New Hampshire Rule which watch sturgeon being vivisected for their caviare. 
s the McNaghten Rules with a wider But he is no more likely to be given the chance 
of non-responsibility associated with of interviewing prisoners newly sentenced to 
isease. As a prison architect we have — _ Siberia, than of enjoying a wrestling match with 
|, an American, whose influence on gq Kalmuck prince in Astrakhan. And beyond 
and other English prisons cannot these, Dumas had the romancer’s boon of meet- 
unreserved approval, Tarde, Durk-_ ‘ing—and being greeted with open arms by—the 
2 Bonger_ represent the sociological § hero and heroine of an early novel of his own, 

improved methods of detection about the 1825 revolution. 

yn in the article on Gross, while - Today, Dumas would not only be supplying 
ite is paid to the practical — a dozen newspapers with front page copy, 
taken by Machonochie — _ but maintaining a stream of paper-backs as well. 

Birmingham. The articles At fifty-five he was a full-blown factory. But 
4 ewhz in quality, but it is fois 
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neers in Criminology. Edited by 
Betton: eae oe £2 5s. 


eon “1955 and 1959 the A erican i 
Criminal | Law, Criminology and Police © 
cience published a series of articles on the 


eness of Russia brought back some of 


vrs ed 


ples from all over the world. In practically 


the alert—whether to the strangeness of a June 
midnight in St, Petersburg, like a prolonged — 


eclipse of the sun, or to the uproar of human _ 
voices from the fair’ ‘at Nijni, heard down the 
river long before the town comes jnto sight. 


There are tales good enough for Gogol here: 
notably that of the rewards offered by the 
government for wolves’ tails (during a plague of 
wolves) which led to the erection, somewhere in 
the steppe, of a factory for manufacturing tails 
out of wolfskins. 

Clearly Dumas was awed by the extremity, 
the immensity and the paradox of all he saw— 
and by his own guesses at what lay behind it. 
In the end, one wonders how much has changed. 
The vastness—where anything can happen—is 
still there. And the enigma. And the facade— 
apart from the walling up of more windows, is 
it so very different? 

Davip PAUL 


Adventures of the Mind. Edited by 
Richard Thruelsen and John Kobler. 
Collanez. 21s. 


The liberal outlook seems at present to be 
threatened more by technological pressures than 
by political absolutism. Totalitarian systems 
might arise simply through the necessity for 
economic survival. The ‘ old-fashioned liberal ’ 
begins to look more of a nonentity than at any 
other time during the past century. Acquies- 
cence, conformism, sheer despair are the enemy 
at the gates. 
need of restatement. The literary or philosophi- 
cal symposium is notoriously unsatisfying, but 
the present example deserves wide circulation 
and close attention. Its Anglo-American team 
of distinguished contributors do not present a 
consciously united front, but the mere existence 
of a body of humane, active and progressive 
thought is heartening. The theme of the book 
is an urgent concern for sanity and reason, and 
this is apparent everywhere, whether in Mr. 
Jacques Barzun’s eloquent plea for the retention 
of the humanities in higher education or in 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s thoughtful study, ‘ The 
Decline of Heroes’. There is much that is lively 
and provocative, such as Dame Edith Sitwell’s 
attack on Mr. Robert Conquest and Mr. Aaron 
Copland’s assertion that ‘ Beethoven’s themes 
are not particularly lovely or memorable’. (I 
wish he would explain why I am haunted by the 
themes of the Emperor and the Violin Con- 
certos.) There are also plenty of quotable asides 
such as Bertrand Russell’s ‘ Until we have set 
our own house in order, I, for my part, think 
that we had better leave the moon in peace. As 
yet, our follies have been only terrestrial; it 
would seem a‘ doubtful victory to make them 
cosmic’. In short, this is not just another 
anthology of ‘minds’; it is a vigorous assertion 
of the civilized way of life, with enough contro- 
versial material to stimulate a thousand and one 
nights of intelligent discussion. 
JAMES REEVES 
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The liberal outlook is always in — 
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- DOCUMENTARY ‘ard 


The growth of Kalium chlorate crystals: 
camera as seen in ‘The Revealing Eye’, a film made by the Shell Film Unit, 
on September 12 


CRITIC ON THE HEA 


a Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


Expectation and rosiation 


TuatT B.B.C. television programmes this winter 
will contain less American material is a decision 


that seems to have been received with general - 


approbation. So far as the documentary element 
of the Corporation’s television service is con- . 


cerned, I am not convinced that the news- is 


all that welcome. Last week’s programmes could ~ 


’ well have done with an injection of something ~ 


potent to liven them up a bit, and America 
might presumably have supplied it. 

Even Radio Times, against whose expert 
cajoling one is seldom proof for long, failed 
‘to suggest that the week would offer anything 
other than of moderate interest. ‘ Monitor’ 

would be back on the Sunday evening, it is true, 
with a discussion of the aims and methods of 
West Indian writers, but the rest of the pro- 


gramme titles evoked little sense of wonderment 


or pleasurable anticipation. It was like looking 


‘at the menu of a restaurant one goes to from 


habit and not from choice. 

The last rites of the Olympic Games would 
bring to an end nearly three weeks of first-class 
viewing; Armand and Michaela Denis—and we 
would watch, for the second time in nine 


-months, umbrellas being made in Thailand; the 
_ * Sportsview ’ 
Roman triumph, would be at the White City for 


team, fresh (or stale).from their 


more athletics; there would be a fourth ‘ Call 
for Action’, which, if it was as contrived and 
unrealistic as the second and third, would be 
scarcely worth watching; Hans and Lotte Hass 
would have another luxurious ‘adventure’ in 
southern seas; and Sir Brian Horrocks would 
undoubtedly put in a kind word for his old 
chief, Lord Montgomery, and help to keep 
argument about Alamein simmering nicely. 

I was too pessimistic. ‘Call for Action’ 


(September 15), for example, was a distinct 


improvement on its immediate predecessors in 


‘the series and almost as good as the first pro- 


gramme. The setting (coal mine) and story 
(rescue of three miners trapped in a gas-filled 
cutting following a fire) were hardly novel, but 
the direction and acting gave the piece an 
actuality, an urgency, not always achieved in 


an example of the use of the time-lapse 


- 


Cie 


2 this genre. I Suspieee that the National Coal 
Board officers who advised in the making of the ~ 


’ film were primarily responsible for the matter-of- 
fact absence of heroics. To them sudden disaster 
and all that it implies at the pit-head as well 
as in the shaft are probably. ‘not ‘subjects for 
“histrionics. 


to Malaya’ (September 16) was even more 


- leisurely than usual, and the film lacked a unify- ; 


‘ing theme. At one point, in the snake temple in 


“Penang, the Hasses seemed to have changed — 


_ places with the Denises. Happily they were soon 
back on board for the best sequences. of the 
film—the microscopic. close-ups of diatoms 


found in the sea off the Sebilan Islands. To — 
watch these infinitesimally small plants moving - 
about their particular business was a sharp cor-— 
rective to notions of individual human impor- 
- tance. 

An antidote for much the same ill was pro- 


One. of the actors in ‘Rescue Underground’, in 
the series ‘ Call for Action’ 


vided by Lieutenant-General Sir Brian Horrocks 
in his half-hour talk with Richard Dimbleby 
(‘Man of Action’, September 16), but I am 
not sure that the effect was as salutary. Sir Brian 
lent his name and great reputation for the 
current pastime of demolishing belief in the 
infallibility of generals. He offered himself as 
an example of the fallible kind. 
Ought the theory to be demolished? Anyone 
who has taken part 
in a battle, no 
“matter how small 
and unimportant, 
under the leader- 
ship of one whose 
judgment is ad- 
mittedly unsound 
and whose courage 
is self-confessedly 
intermittent will 
understand the 
/question. Leaders 
must assume 
’ mantles of greatness 
if nature has not 


though inwardly 
their subordinates 
may doubt the 


genuineness of the 
article, they do not 
want their suspi- 
cions confirmed by. 


~The tempo of the latest avs Eiass film ‘On. 


bestowed them; and | 


iene 


-*George- Lamming, the West Indian writer, inter- 
viewed in ‘ Monitor’ 
is ohn oad 


open avowals. So I did 5 fiat find General Hor- 
rocks’s confessions of sleeplessness and worry 
before a battle particularly edifying. Does the 
truth matter now, eighteen years after? Only to 
the extent that generals come and go but general- 
ship—and war—go on. How well should we - fight a 
without the mystique of leadership? — 


Sir Brian himself supplied the answer in- 


6 
| 
| 


speaking about the tonic effect of Lord Mont- 


gomery’s visits to his corps headquarters during ~ 
a battle. The Montgomery myth may have been ~ 
mainly of Montgomery’s own making but it 


- worked, as Sir Brian testified and as thousands 


of the men who fought under him would testify. 
They may secretly have doubted whether he ever — 


‘closed his eyes in that caravan near Alamein, 


but it was better for morale to believe that, as 
he has always claimed, he slept like a ‘log 
throughout the night. 

PETER POUND 


DRAMA ag 
Past England 


A CLICHE which, being rarely refuted, has be-— 
come accepted as fact is that television drama 
suffers because too little of its material is 
original. The implication, of course, is that only 


_ original material can hope to satisfy the viewer 
fully. | 


Without the Grail (September 13), Mr. Giles 
Cooper’s first full-length television play, if it did 
no more than conclusively spike this suggestion, 


would have been well worthwhile. For this fas- 


cinating and exciting addition to television 
drama was conceived as a sound programme. 
And it amply proved that what is needed for 


television isn’t simply original material but 


original writers. 

This Mr. Cooper certainly is. ¥ie had 
imagined a strange world in Assam where an 
addle-pated idealistic tea-planter (a delightful 
portrait of cranky-humoured stuffiness by Mr. 


Michael Hordern), who, basing his tenets with 


cock-eyed irrefutable logic. on the Roman truth 
behind the Arthurian myth, had created, sur- 
rounded by an iron curtain of Naga head- 
hunters, an autonomous kingdom where a fifty-. 


‘year-old British way of life held sway, Thus in 


this microcosm the author has succinctly placed 


the dilemma of totalitarianism—how can a: 


possibly hope to retain its vigour if reality is 
excluded? 
Into this bizarre settlement, with its E i 
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-son hankering after an England 
that he thinks of as a_ cross 
_ between Woosterdom and Drum- 
mondland, a daughter addicted 
to Shavian communism and a 
young, adopted, dinner-jacketed 
Naga chieftain, came reality in the 
form of Corrie, a tough young 
business man (a sharp study by 
Mr. Sean. Connery in tender 
ruthlessness) to sack the planter 
for inefficiency, In Corrie he saw 
-the barbarian who destroyed 
“the Romans, or was he really the 
"present - day materialistic world, 
“the disruptive force of progress, 
_ the catalyst for tragedy, which the 
_ planter refused to countenance but 
which nevertheless’ finally over- 
takes him. 
Mr. Cooper in shrewdly analysing 
' the emptiness of ambition without 
- humility and contrasting it with 
the futility of materialism un- 
. backed by spiritual strength did so 
_ with a hard, macabre wit, a lively 
invention and a high-spirited verve 
that showed him to have an un- 
commonly sure grasp of his sub- 
ject and the medium itself. Only 
in the out-of-key and superfluous 
introduction and in what I thought was a some- 
what obvious climax when the young Naga 
reverts and, naked as his tribesman, beheads the 
planter did he falter. : 

Mr. Donald McWhinnie’s production 
matched the writing, mood for mood, with a 
sympathy that made me pray that when Mr. 
Cooper writes his next television play, and I 
hope it is soon, Mr. McWhinnie again pro- 
duces it. 

_A play for an occasion was An English Sum- 
mer (September 18) since this drama of fighter 
pilots by Mr. Ronald Adam was chosen to com- 
memorate the twentieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Britain. The play owed its strength to the 
painstaking and factual way it reconstructed the 
nerye-racked day-to-day existence of men who 
wondered whether each day would be their last. 

Since it was a portrait of a time and place 
rather than a play there was little in the way of 


story to clog the episodic highlights of the nar- . 


rative. What story there was belonged to the 
controller whose life had been a long regret for 
a son whom he had never seen. The surrogate 
he found in the fresh young pilot produced the 
one scene of emotion when the controller, 
attempting to guide the dying young pilot 
back, heard the fighter plunge uncontrollably to 
the ground. Mr. Joseph O’Conor, who through- 
out was a convincing father-figure, here re- 
sponded well, finding some of the tension which 
the play was rather in need of. For despite the 
alternating moods of gaiety and nostalgia, the 
bouts of nerves, the horseplay, sentiment and 
callousness the drama missed that heady buoyant 
excitement that was a universal quality of 
southern England in those days. I doubt whether 
the youth of Britain or, indeed, any who did not 
experience a little of those daylight raids would 
have had this mood evoked by the play. Perhaps 
it is incommunicable. ; 
The production made most of its points skil- 
fully, though the airfield seemed unnaturally 
bare of aeroplanes, and the cast were nicely con- 
trasting types with especially good performances 
from Mr. Tim Seely as the young pilot and Mr. 
Kevin Stoney as the tough flight commander. 
Mr. Michael Bentine at least proved himself 
a master of what constitutes televisual material. 
Much of Ifs a Square World (September 16) 
was brilliantly to the point. I shall long remem- 
ber the white-tie-and-tailed singer nonchalantly 
descending the obligatory flight of stairs—into 


. 


THE’ LISTENER 


Spenser as Siri and David March as Derek 


a tank of water, and the cross-threaded logic of 
the appearance of a shark beside him. Yet at the 
count laughs were disappointingly few. I was 
always interested, often captivated, but never 
quite overwhelmed. The reason, I am sure, was 
that however good the ideas, they required a 
minimum of verbal humour to bind them: Ard 
this still appears to be Mr. Bentine’s Achilles 
heel, as his revue in the West End, Don’t Shoot, 
We're English, suggested. 
ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Closed Eyes 


UNPREJUDICED PRAISE of radio drama as a 
serious art form is less common than it should 
be. So I was glad to find an unsolicited and 
just testimonial from the Pyrénées Orientales in 
a novel by Arthur Conte called J Am A Village. 
A doctor and the resistance hero of the village 
have been arguing about the use of masks in the 
classical theatre and have agreed that true 
theatre can be seen with 
closed eyes as in radio. 
* There are two kinds of 
spectators, .whom we 
may call prisoners and 
free men, Prisoners 
‘want to be shown as 
much as possible; they 
follow the actor’s every 
motion, see only what 
there is to be seen, and 
live under the impres- 
sion of the passing 
moment. Free men, on 
the other hand, want to 
escape into the realm of 
the imagination, to deck 
the tree with flowers of 
their own . . . Masks are 
a stumbling block for 
Prisoners, and I think 
the modern _ theatre’s 
deference to their taste 
is symptomatic of the 
decay of freedom.’ 

To this one can fairly fs 
add that- prisoners are 
delighted by knowledge 


Tim Seely (left) as Flying Officer George Mayhew and Joseph O’Conor as 
Squadron Leader Henry Armstrong in An English Summer 
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of the private personalities and 
gossip fiistory of their favoured 
performers which bores the free 
and encourages type-casting and 
exhibitionist but: irrelevant acting. 
The best radio actors and actresses 
have almost always worked in the 
B.B.C. Repertory Company (whose 
twenty-first anniversary has just 
been celebrated) and the fullness of 
their talent, resource, and discip- 
line is known only to the pro- 
ducers and writers whom they 
serve. Their private faces must 
always take on the mask of the 
part. The play’s the thing, and if 
the player tries to bounce on with 
‘Here I am again!’ he falls flat. 
Mannerisms of voice have to be 
controlled, and they are. I can’t 
help recognizing some of the regu- 
lars though I don’t try to, But 
after many years of addiction I 
often turn to the cast list at the 
end of a play and am both sur- 
prised and yet not surprised to 
find that behind a new and inter- 
esting character was a familiar 
radio name. 
I am not praising tricks of the 
- voice or the cruder skills of imper- 
sonation but the solidly good acting which is 
based in the knowledge that the solitary listener 
hears the meaning of a play. Visiting celebrities 
often disappoint through lack of respect for the 
text and the medium, and beginners can some- 
times be heard trying to make a part impressive 
that should be quiet. But the professionalism 
and modesty of the old hands is admirable and 
undervalued. Their ability makes the steady pro- 
duction of uncommercial classics and difficult 
new plays possible on the corporative shoe- 
string; and I suspect that they must earn their 
living mostly by trying-to give freshness to safe 
old successes or a little life to conveyor-belt 
stodge. I could list about twenty of the faithful, 
but because of the masks would miss others as 
good, so I name no names. 

Chekhov’s story The Grasshopper adapted by 
David Tutaev (Home Service, September 12) 
was only occasionally a play. There was a fair 
amount of suffering but not much action. The 
moral that a good doctor is more valuable to 
society than irresponsible persons with artistic 
pretensions was rubbed in rather heavily, and 


_too often through an intrusive narrator. The 


: nl 


Pasties: artistic set renk 
spearean laughter; and it is hard to be patient 
with passages like ‘a mist had spread over the 
generous bosom of the Volga’. When the 

; Berens smart wife was pursuing art and. a 


_ hysteria over his illness ‘and. death could give 

dramatic tension to the foreseen ending of a 

propagandist tale. Of course reality broke in 

sometimes—a good snarl at censorship, sound 

stuff about ringworm, galoshes, sweet coffee, 

and the use of cows in landscape—but it wasn’t 

q enough. 

| The Circle of Gold by Arnold — Sartor 

(Home, September 15) had a fair central idea, 

some documentary value, and patches of 

vigorous dialogue. A worthy probation officer 

tries to keep a freelance dealer from going to 

prison for the debt to his divorced wife which 

he -obstinately refuses to pay. The cheerful 

illegality of an experienced ‘fiddler’ (Colin 

Douglas) came over well, and so did the good- 

will and exasperation of the probation officer 

(John Hollis) though he was made to lecture too 

solemnly. It was plausible that failure in a case 

in which he had become emotionally involved 

should affect his own marriage but it would 

have been more interesting if the character of 

x his own wife had been less disagreeable or 
developed more thoroughly. 

A short story by C. B. Gilford, The Widow’s 

Mite (Light, September 13) made a simple but 

likable half-hour play in which justice regret- 

tably triumphed, but only in the last five 

minutes. The general level of short plays and 

adaptations is well above expectation. The Light 

Brown Hair, by J. Maclaren-Ross (Home, 

September 17), was a sex-crime frightener with 

neat melodramatic tricks and no silliness about 

= it. And though Too Clever By Half, by John 


a _ Millard (Home, September 17), had an inter- 
4 fering psychologist daft enough to believe in a 
, purely altruistic patricide the twist in the tail 


justified the nonsense. FREDERICK LAWS 


a oe SPOKEN WORD 
Art and Reality 


LISTENING TO the Lee-Hamil- 
ton monologues the ~ other 
f night, one could not help 
me reflecting that there was a born 
e scriptwriter in Browning. His mono- 
--——-_ Jogues, those fluent streams-of-conscious- 


4 ness, so visual, so complete, so eloquent 
F in implication, are natural sound radio: 
| each is an exercise in imagination and a 
convincing drama in miniature. If any 
listener doubted the truth of this, he 
a must have been irrevocably converted by 
‘Andrea del Sarto’ (Third Programme, 
= September 12). This was wisely and 
ie briefly introduced by some notes on ‘ the 
faultless painter’, and the sources of the 
oe, poem in Men and Women. Then Marius 
‘ee Goring read the monologue in a perfect 
oe elegiac style. It was a remarkable pre- 

; sentation of a domestic drama, a truth- 
4 detecting interpretation of character, that 
dl make one look forward eagerly to the 
hs Goring versions of ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi’ 
-—s and ‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology ’.” 

_ The second programme I heard this - 
week again related art to reality. Years 
after he had left the Midlands, D, H. 
Lawrence wrote of the country between 
Eastwood and Annesley Park as ‘the 
country of my heart’. In the past half- 
century the Erewash Valley has changed 


in for destin’ 
_ laughter which is almost as bad as Shake- : 


_ painter in the country the action languished and — 
the doctor’s patience became a bore. ‘Things - 
cheered up a bit when she tried to go on 
_ deceiving him at home, but no amount of — 


\ 


‘text. 


Satenaies ienanad regowastian: sated the aot 
satanic mills have largely covered it. But many 
people still remember Lawrence’s valley at the 
turn of the century; and in ‘The Erewash 


‘Valley’ (Third, September 14) they painted in 


the backdrop of his life and the setting for much 
of his work. It was a stark patch of local colour: 

pit accidents, unemployment, disillusionment, 
hard life beneath the surface and hard life" above 


it, and one became aware of the gradual 


encroachment of man-made ugliness, and the 
increasingly frustrated search for beauty. The 
extracts from Lawrence dropped neatly into con- 


slice of life it was sufficiently harsh, naturalistic 


-and depressing to have satisfied Zola himself. 
Writing about being harsh and > depressing 
brings me to ‘Who Cares? > (Home’ Service, 
September 14). This was a highly competent. 
_ survey of ex-prisoners. ‘The further a social. 


service programme deviates from the Establish- 
ment line, the more outspoken it is, the better it 
becomes as radio. Programmes like these are 
important, and they are not meant to make us 
shake hands with ourselves. If they really serve 
their purpose, they should emphasize the defects 
and not the virtues of a cause (however many), 
for this is the only way to make us feel con- 
cerned. But 130 men have left prison early this 
morning, and another 130 will leave tomorrow. 
What will follow the order of release? This 
survey made it clear that many prisoners found 
it ‘worse coming out than going in’, and that 
they had little help from after-care. Shocking, 
pathetic, tragic, were some of the adjectives they 
used; and their comments were borne out by an 
observer who found the system of after-care 
degrading though it was practised with the best 
will in the world. After-care must mean more 
than 5s. or a ticket home; it is a question of 
restoring a sense of responsibility, of making the 
ex-prisoner feel more wanted by ordinary people 
than by his former associates. We heard of some 
fine work being done, but it seems there is still 
too much patronizing, too little understanding. 
Well, who cares? This tough and honest survey 
reminded us what the answer should be. ‘ 

If this programme dealt with harsh reality, 


or 


A scene from Verdi’s cpera Falstaff with Geraint Evans as s Sit John lighting effects are virtually 1 


-Falstaft and Oralia Dominguez as Mistress Quickly 


purely and \enpiiet Pe the, arts. 


last week (Third, September 15) and I was_ 
appointed again. What is wrong with ‘Co 
ment?’ Is it that by the time the most ni 
play and broadcast and book and art 
This was a useful programme, and as a od 
on Sundays, there is nothing left at the bottor 


confuses the misunderstood with the m 
As it that the critics who take part in this 
gramme are too inept on the air? Perhaps a 
three reasons help to explain the failure. In any 
case, the theatre critic last week made a limp 
‘début, 
clever that he made it hard to detect his com- 


room for good broadcast criticism; and, 
ciple, it is an excellent idea to give us a 
weekly programme on the arts, a companion 
the Sunday oracle. But it is no use preten¢ in 
otherwise: ‘ Comment ”, as it stands, is a v 
poor relation of ‘The Critics’. I listened t 
in March and was disappointed; I tried aga 


and film have been praised (or torn t 


of the barrel? Is it that ‘Comment’ t 


and then became so self-consciously 


ments. The film criticism was, to me, pretty 
heavy going; and when we came to the long” 
account of batik tapestries I felt we almost 
reached the point of parody. It is such a pity 0 
waste opportunity and goodwill. One knows the 
Third Programme could do so much better than} 
this: =. JOANNA RICHARDSON _ 


{ 


MUSIC : iy 
| 


‘Falstaff’ on : ‘televisianl 


For ONCE I have been authorized to 
encroach upon my television colleague’s 
territory so that I could record my im- 
pressions of the Glyndebourne Opera Com- 
pany’s production of Verdi’s Falstaff specially 


staged for B.B.C. television on September 15. 
_ This, of course, was an event of’more than usual 


interest for both viewers and listeners (although 
to some non-musical viewers the two and a 
quarter hours feast provided may possibly have 
seemed a little excessive). 

The opera was given exactly as performed at 
Glyndebourne and at Edinburgh during the sea- 
son, and televised from the Glyndebourne 
Opera House stage with the original cast 
and conductor (Vittorio Gui) in Dr. 
Ebert’s production and directed by his 
son Peter Ebert, who also spoke the com- 
mentary introducing each act. The 
costumes and_ scenery, designed by 
Osbert Lancaster, could not, in the 
nature of things, make the same im- 
pression’ in “monochrome as in colour, 
but it was nevertheless easy to imagine 
‘how effective they must have been, and 
how imaginative. In a televised inter- 
view with John Warrack the previous 
night Osbert Lancaster had talked about 
his designs, some of which were shown 
on the screen in their original sketch- 
form, and very delightful they were. He 
explained how he had deliberately re- 
jected the idea of designing ‘ medieval ’ 
costumes, such as were worn under 
gpelenty IV, in favour of Elizabethan, 

which are more in keeping with the 
spirit of the comedy. 

With the production itself i is difficult 
to find fault, but the fact remains, in my 
opinion at least, that televised opera can 
never really be. satisfactory. The visual 
§ elements are too abstract, as it were, and 
k; you never get the ‘feel’ of the theatre 
_ with all its warmth and glow and colour. 

There is no contact between the 
. spectator and the figures that go 

through their motions on the screen; 


existent because of the absence ‘ 
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Don’t just say brown—say Hovis. That’s what we’ve been saying month after month 
-—and we’ve been rathee ep cine you to ask ‘Why should I?’ 


It’s a fair question, and you’ re entitled to know the facts—so here they are. 


- Judge for yourself. 


When a ‘miller makes wheal into nae he 
doesn’t just crush the grain into powder—he 
_ separates it into three pata 


_ These are:— 


-1+«THE WHITE ‘KERNEL’ of the wheat grain. 
This is mainly starch, and the experts call 
it the endosperm. 


2 THE HUSK OR BRAN. This is the tough, 
fibrous outer skin of the grain, which our 
digestive systems cannot absorb. 


3 THE WHEATGERM. This contains a high 
proportion of the wheat’s eeabing Bt: 


perties. Be 


~_ Now what happens to heals parts of the 
wheat once they have been separated? That 


depends upon what kind of flour the miller. 
_ intends to make. For instance... 


» 
‘ 
‘ 


WHITE FLOUR is made from the white 
endosperm alone. The bran is taken out and 
used to make animal foods. The wheatgerm 
goes too—and to make up for its loss, syn- 
thetic vitamins and other nutrients are added. 


BROWN FLOUR varies, but usually contains 
endosperm, part of the wheatgerm, and a 
fair proportion of bran. Wholemeal flour is 
made from the whole grain, with nothing 
added and nothing taken away. 


HOVIS FLOUR. This is natural, creamy-white 
flour, from which all the indigestible bran has 
been taken away. The wheatgerm has gone, 
too—but only temporarily. It is lightly toasted 
to improve its flavour and then put back into 
the flour. Then extra wheatgerm is added, so 
that the bread contains about eight times the 
normal amount. 


~ 


Well, now you know the facts, what do you think? Have we been fair to say “Don’t 
just say brown—say Hovis’? Or should we go even further and say... 


Don't just say bread-say Hovis 


| JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


| ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4, St. James’s Square, 
— S.W.1- 


Till SEPTEMBER 24 


Thurs. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6 


Admission 1/6 


SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 


She has 
compassion 
to spare 


Glorious Autumn or merry Christmastide, 
Peebles, Scotland’s Big Holiday Hydro can 


offer you so much in the warmth and comfort 


200 PRIZES 
This annual competition, sponsored by THE 
WRITER, aims to discover new talent... beginners 


who can meet the ever-increasing demand by 
British editors for fresh material. By entering this 
competition—in itself, easy and interesting—you 
may well make a successful start in the writing 
of saleable stories. 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the 1st Prize of Ten Guineas to the 200th 
Prize of ‘a lunch with THE WRITER'S editor’’, 
there are valuable awards to be won. You have 
every chance of winning one of these unique 
prizes . . . and of making real headway in 
profitable freelance writing. 


Write for full particulars: there is no ob- 


ligation. You will also receive a free copy of 
THE WRITER. Write now. 


THE WRITER 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Until they came to us, compassion played little part 
in the sad lives of many of our children. Now through_ 
your sympathetic compassion they have all the 
support we can give them. Won’t you help us—so 
that we can continue to warm the hearts of our 7,400 
children and bring them up to be useful citizens. 


of its luxurious interior, ideal location in the 
suntrap of the romantic Borderlands, at their 
colourful loveliest in Autumn. Television, 
Resident. Orchestra, Dancing Daily, Indoor 
Swimming, Tennis (8 courts), ete. Christmas 

Booking now open. Write for Tariff now. ; 


PEEBLES HYDRO, PEEBLES, 
SCOTLAND 


Telephone : Peebles 3102 


Please send cheques and postal orders (crossed please) to: 


‘DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES) 


344, BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON E.1 


Learn the French* 
they speak in France 


af LEARN a language really 


well you must hear the 


rhythm and the lilt of the every- 
day speech of ordinary people. 
Linguaphone teaches you by 
this quick, thorough, effortless 
method, You learn by listening 
to the voices of distinguished 
speakers and professors on 
specially prepared Linguaphone 
records, following the words in 
the illustrated textbook. In half 
the usual time Linguaphone 
enables you to speak, read 
and write the language—and, 


-———LINGUAPHONE for languages — ——— 


Rept Sento s nn 2c eh ccnp icctaanttestnver deters 


sav ota fing DUTDOSES. = 


above all, to understand it when 
spoken. 
There is no formal learning. 
From the start you are thrown 
into the conversational atmo- 
sphere of the boulevard, the café 
and the plage. Puttin fifteen 
minutes a day and in a few 
months you can express your- 
self freely in the language of 
your choice. Find out all about 
this unique modern method of 
language learning. Post the 
coupon below. Full particulars 
will be sent by return. 


IN CATINES Bag oot acoso oa ete ah ehens ane colfeeavassevecqt Day Sangerainenmeren 

| (BLOCK CAPS) é | 

| Aled Ars Ae Se hoax ac hasevrs ssn haciseoc sn asaonopib st nleseventegsemteeoeneae | 

| To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept, N33) nomarnone f° ] 

Linguarhene Hcuse, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. | 

| Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about Lingua- fo 3 saae | 
phone, and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. “ TAcUAPnowsee® ties 

: % or any of 34 languages including: = eS \ | 

| FRENCH | GERMAN’) SPANISH[] {ITALIAN & tina | 
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Introduce a““Good Companion’ into your home and one thing it will 
never suffer from is lack of use. It is the ideal family portable, designed 
and built for a lifetime’s service. ‘Good Companion’ 4: 25/- deposit and 

_ 18 monthly payments of 29/4. Cash £25 (with tabulator £27.10.0). ‘Good 
Companion’ 5 in choice of six colours £34 cash or on easy terms. Choice — 
of three cases for both models, luxury case 7/6 extra. 


Imperial — 
‘GOOD COMPANION’ = 
-the family PORTABLE 


Eromupspeyaiter;..| FREE: Please send me a copy of your ‘Beginner’s Guide’ and t 


dealers, stores and 8 Feahe oe 4. j 
Stalioneca Chrouph: follies of Imperial Good Companion’ portables. | 


| 
out the country. | 

See your local | 
stockist or fill in | 
the coupon and 

post it today. 
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i performance was typical of 


4\ d 
A 1) .. Tommy’ , said Garrick to 
Arne, ‘you should consider 
music is at best but pickle to my roast beef ’. 
remark (to which Tommy replied that 
Davy’s roast beef would be well pickled before 
had done) at least indicates the comparatively 
nferior status held by music and musicians in 
the - eighteenth-century theatre. The play was 
‘the thing; music was either incidental to it, or 
-ovided an -afterpiece to follow the important 
the evening’s proceedings. From the very 


in his power, to accept this implicit 
iority of the dramatist over the composer. 
4 sister, Susanna-Maria, on marrying Theo- 
philus Cibber took lessons from her celebrated 
‘father-in-law Colley and turned from singing to 
cting ‘that she might obtain a better salary, 
and more rank upon the stage’; but, unlike her, 
Arne based his life’s work on trying to raise the 
tandard and status of music in the theatre. 
His first stage work, an opera ‘after the 
Ttalian manner’, was a setting of Addison’s 
libretto Rosamond, and two of its airs were sung 
at the theatres and public gardens for the next 


J. F. Lampe, he set Fielding’s Tom Thumb as 
‘the ba rlesque Opera of Operas, and scored an — 
rs overwhelming success over his rival. Arne next 
Eened to the typically English form of the 

Masque, and his Dido and Aeneas, to a text 
“aga actor Barton Booth which had originally 
i set by Pepusch, achieved an exceptional 
as as an afterpiece at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. This resulted in an engagement at 
‘Drury Lane Theatre to compose music for Love 
and Glory, a masque to celebrate the marriage 
of Princess Anne and the Prince of Orange. 
Handel, however, had already cashed in with 


public support. 

Arne was luckier with his next masque, The 
of Phaeton, which, according to the custom 
ic times, was intermixed with the panto- 
Harlequin a Captive. This work was 
anded on its twenty-second night by the 


followed by that of Arne’s music to 


c for the masque of Alfred and The 
tose) ty both given at his residence 
\ Richmond in 1740. Alfred, 
form was merely a play 
dente _nongs (including ‘ Rule, 

: far less interest than The 


=) 


“of televi ing. ‘opera: over twenty — 


its best; and Falstaff was, of ¥ 


“The Fairy Prince’ 


‘of his career Arne refused, so far as — 


ey years or more. Then, in competition with 


his Parnasso in Festa a week earlier, and Arne’s 
work failed to obtain either royal patronage or | 


and Princess of Wales, and no doubt its - 
caused the Prince of Wales to commis-. ie 


. As this performance was an exact replica 
ose that had previously been given at 
React eden gh same cast and con- 


Pe kcoremtee: or which was concluded 
a neat little speech from Sir Malcolm 
Sargent who said that he was sure that the way 
in peach the repertory had been extended this 


By JULIAN HERBAGE 


ee be hehieved in the field of televised: 


“Prome were included in the last week’s 
grammes—Schoenberg 7 


Schoenberg’s last completed work for an un-— 


‘accompanied six-part chorus, was sung by the | 


B.B.C. “Chorus and the London New Music — 
Singers, conducted by Graham Treacher. Mil- | 
haud’s Création du Monde, in which he makes 
full use of Negro and jazz rhythms and sonori- 
ties, is one of his happiest’ early works. Stanford 
Robinson conducted and secured a lively and 
sympathetic performance. 
; ROLLO H. MYERS 


Arne’s Theatrical Masques 


t 


i be broadcast at 9.5 p.m. on Monday, September 26 (Third) 


Judgment of Paris, which is in effect an operatic 
setting of Congreve’s libretto, and shows what 
Arne might have achieved had he continued to 
receive such royal patronage. 

The next masque that Arne composed was 
Neptune and Amphitrite, as the final scene in 
a production of Shakespeare’s The Tempest in 
1746. Genest, in his Some Account of the Eng- 
lish Stage (1832), takes the attitude of the 


_ typical theatrical historian in his pronouncement, 
_*This ought not to have been introduced into 


Shakespeare’ s play’, though surely even Garrick 
would have accepted it as ‘pickle’, and Arne 
had the perfectly good precedent of the Tempest 
music by his predecessor Purcell. A later masque 
produced by Arne was Britannia (1755), which 
combines allegory with patriotic revue. 


_ It will be seen from this list of stage enter-. 
- tainments, varied both in subject- matter and 
treatment, that the word ‘masque’ had a very 


wide meaning in the eighteenth-century English 
theatre. However, if we except Comus we find 
that Arne’s masques are either allegorical or 


written in praise of a royal occasion, or both. 


The masque, in other words, was usually a 
theatrical and musical means of celebrating some 


Special occasion, and this indeed applies to 


Arne’s final and highly successful masque The 
| Fairy Prince. In July 1771 the Prince of Wales 


and eight others were installed as Knights of 
the Garter at Windsor. The weather, apparently, 


‘resembled that at this year’s Olympics in Rome 
rather than our usual English summer, for 


“ according to the Public Advertiser ‘ five Ladies 


in the Chapel fainted away through excessive 


Heat’. It must, however, have been an impres- 


sive occasion, so it was natural in the days 
before pictorial magazines, newsreels, and tele- 
vision that the theatres should attempt to re- 
produce the splendour of the pageantry. 

First in the field was Drury Lane with The 
Institution of the Garter, or Arthur’s Round 
Table Restored, with music by Dibdin. A fort- 
night later Covent Garden brought out The 
Fairy Prince, by George Colman, based on Ben 
Jonson’s Masque of Oberon, and set to music 
by Arne. Though The Fairy Prince was. only 
an afterpiece it was mounted with spectacular 
brilliance. It was in three parts, in which, as 
advertisements said, ‘ will be ‘introduced the 
mcipal Solemnities at the INSTALLATION of 
‘the KNIGHT of the GARTER’. As an added attrac- 
tion there were dances by Mr. Fishar, Mr. 
erg and Signora Manesiere. 

Arne took the unusual course of publishing 


‘the first. Half of the Songs, Duets and 


= a! 
ie in a ’ 


Chorusses in the Farry Prince’ three days 
before the first performance: The ‘ second Part’, 
which included the ‘ Overture, Dances, Marches, 
and Tunes played at the Feast, and everything 
to complete the Whole’, was issued just over a- 
month later, by which time the masque had 
already received twenty-three performances. It 


‘was revived the following January ‘With An 


ADDITIONAL SCENE (Painted by Cipriani) Repre- 
senting the ‘ Taking the BOHEMIAN STANDARD, 
At the BATTLE OF CrESSY’. No music seems to 
have been written by Arne for this scene, which 
was probably a tableau vivant. This revival was 
cut short by the death in February of Augusta, 
Dowager Princess of Wales, which closed the 


theatres for a week, after which The Fairy 


Prince sustained only one further representation. 
During the season, however, it had been per- 
formed thirty-five times, a most successful run 
for those days, which Garrick no doubt 
remembered when he wrote to Arne a few years 
later: ‘In short, dear sir, your heart and your 
genius seem more inclined to the theatre of 
Covent-Garden than that of Drury-Lane’. 

Arne’s published score of this entertainment— 
it is one of his figured bass scores giving indica- 
tions of instrumentation—runs to only forty-five 
pages. It begins with a three-movement overture 
in the Italian sinfonia style, after which follow 
airs for the Satyrs, including one accompanied 
by carillons. This scene ends with the popular 
catch, ‘Buz quoth the blue Flie’, and then 
wood-nymphs dominate the stage, singing of the 
‘robin, linnet and thrush’ who ‘record from 
every bush the welcome of the King and Queen ’. 
At the climax comes a setting of the words 
“God save the King’ reminiscent of ‘Handel’s 
anthem Zadok the Priest. The second part opens 
with an instrumental movement headed ‘A 
Troop of Fairies’, and it is the fairies— 
originally sung by Master Wood and Miss 
Brown—who ‘dominate the action, though the 
end of this scene is ballet music, including an 
extremely fine Chacoon (sic). The music for the 
last part is entirely incidental and instrumental. 
There are three processional marches, a short 
passage to accompany the descent of St. George 
(presumably from a machine), and two airs 
played at the dinner, the second being ‘the 
favourite Minuet’. 

The Fairy Prince can hardly be claimed as 
one of Arne’s principal works, since it was 
written for an occasion in which spectacle was 
more important than music. Here the music is 
merely pickle to the spectacular roast beef. But 
how excellently the beef has been pickled! 


September 13), and Milhaud’s La Création du — 
Monde (Home, September 16). De Profundis, * 


WITH SO MUCH 
damp weather it 


the perpetual car- 
nations housed as 
soon as you have 
the space. If you have not staked them, bring 
the canes in at once, and give the first flower 
stems a loose tie to keep them upright. Make 
sure there are no weeds in the soil, lightly 


Gloxinia 


_prick over the surface, and sprinkle a little 


carnation feed over it. Wash the pots if they are 
green, and make certain the drainage hole is 
perfectly clean. This is most important, as these 
carnations must have plenty of air and no stag- 
nation of any kind. If you have to grow your 


carnations in a mixed house with all sorts of 


other plants, keep them at the coolest end, and 
Stand them on a cool base. Although they do 
not like much moisture round them, they hate 
dry conditions, which will breed red spider; so 


on a hot day spray between the pots with salted 


Bridge Forum 


IN THE LAST of. the second- 
round matches a pair from 
Nottinghamshire, Mrs. G. W. Lee and Mrs, 


-H. A. Johnson, were opposed to a pair from 


Caernarvonshire, Major W. B. Tatlow and Mrs. 


WV. Gordon. In the first part of the programme 


they were each required to answer five qusspons 
abe to the following hand: 
@#Q10973 WK85 @Ajl &J97 
For the purpose of all five questions you are 
the third to speak, with neither side vulnerable, 


partner in each instance opening One Diamond. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Pet 1S ? , 
(2e1D 1S Double Ae 

No No ? . 
23) 1D 1S Double — 2C 

No’ No Double No 

2H ~- No ? : 
(4) 1D 1S Double No 

2D 2S ? 
(5) 1D No | 1S No 
3D No © ? ; 


These were the answers adjudged best: 
(1) Double. A clear choice, although a con- 


-solation mark was awarded to Two No Trumps. 


Major Tatlow failed to score with the over- 
cautious answer of One No Trump. 

(2) Double. This time the answer is less 
obvious, but if opponents are not permitted to 
make their trumps separately, eight tricks 


should prove beyond their reach. In the view 
of the judges there was no reasonable alterna- 


will be wise to get - 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


Flow 
By F. H. 


water. You will need a couple of ounces of salt 
to the gallon of water; and make sure that each 
plant needs water before you water it. 

Gloxinias are finishing their flowering season, 
but keep on watering them until they have died 
right down. Then store them in a dry and fairly 
warm place, but not so hot that they shrivel. 
You may have sown a packet of seed in a box, 
and the young plants are now small and not 
pricked out. Keep these on the dry side until 
next April, and then prick them out and start 
them off, and you will have some lovely plants. 

Begonias should be kept going for as long as 
they will do so: they should flower if you keep 
them well fed and watered. When they are 
finished and the foliage has died down they can 
be knocked out of their pots and stored in a box 
of peat, leaf soil, or sand. Keep them cool all 
through the winter, but guard them against 
damp or frost. 

Seedling primulas are ready for their first 
potting. Use a friable soil with plenty of leaf soil 


Inter-County Bidding Competition Rounee He 


and ER: EN eee © Ee Soe 


tive: the competitors thought otherwise, 
dividing equally between Two Diamonds and 
Two No Trumps. 

(3) Three Hearts or Four Diamonds. Partner 
is. not weak, has a good distribution, and with 
honours in both his suits, the prospects for 
game should be good. All the competitors voted 
for Three Hearts, and it may be noted that the 
international player who held the hand in the 
final of this year’s Gold Cup passed Two 
Hearts and missed an easy game. 

(4) Three Diamonds. One consolation point 
for Two No Trumps. Double is a mistake when 
partner has removed the earlier double—and the 
diamond raise may well lead to a game in either 
no trumps or diamonds. 

(5) Three No Trumps. A clear-cut decision, 
with one consolation point for Four Diamonds. 


Nottinghamshire made the excellent score of 
16 out of a possible 20, losing points only on 
(2), against their opponents’ 9. They quickly 
put the issue beyond doubt when they reached 
the best contract on a difficult hand; East dealer. 
Love all. 


WEST EAST 
4Q 10 aJ8 
WA87 ¥QT4 
@AK32 @Q094 | 
&QI43  &AT652 

WEST EAST 

Mrs. Lee Mrs. Johnson 

— No 

1D 2C 

3C No | 


ers in September 
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‘pot and cut flower. It is no trouble: every seed 


Pot lightly—but by that I do not mean ji 
filling up the pots. Use a label to press the soil 
down between the pot and plant so that 
roots are light and free. Obconica and mala- 
coides aré two popular house plants nowadays. 

The schizanthus are ready for their sixty- 
sized pots. Use a sandy compost with not too- 
much peat, as- they need a fairly stiff diet when | 
they are in the finishing stages, and with such ¢ 
mass of active roots they are apt to dry out too 
quickly in.a light compost, Stand them close to 
the roof glass to encourage sturdy growth. If 
they grow too fast they may need a little support. 
' Clarkia elegans is a graceful plant, both for a 


germinates, so sow extra thin and prick ou 
early—as soon as ever you can handle them— 
because they easily become drawn. Grow them 
as cold as possible; they only need the frost 
keeping off. Err on the dry side rather than give 
them too much water in the winter. 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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The problem is to stay out of game with a 
sufficient point count- for Three No Trumps, 


but no spade guard, and insufficient controls — 
for an eleven-trick contract. East’s pass was 


well-judged in the above auction. Had she 
elected to go on, Three Diamonds would have 
been her wisest effort. West might then have 
explored No Trump possibilities with a bid of 
Three Hearts and East might have signed off 
with Four Clubs. Four Clubs would have 
scored 8 points, Three Diamonds 5, and Five 
Clubs, 4. The Nottinghamshire ladies, by scoring 
a maximum 10, lifted their total to 26 out of a 
possible 30, the highest score in the tournament 
to date. 


Welsh pair failed to match their 


The 
accuracy: 
WEST EAST 
Major Tatlow Mrs. Gordon 
— ‘No 
1D . 2Ger 
3NT No 7% 


Major Tatlow stressed the fact that after his 
partner’s response at the Two level he knew that — 
their combined point count was sufficient for 
Three No Trumps. Fhere is always danger in 
a slavish addiction to point counts. The West — 
hand is unsuitable for a no trump opening 
because of the absence of a spade guard, It must 
_surely~be doubly unsuitable for a no trump 
_rebid now that the oy suit is one ee 
two unbid suits. 

The final score in favour of Nottingham 
was 26 to 9. AS 


spite eae will Boe While the apples are cooking, light the oven 
lb. of plain flour and set it at Regulo 3, or 325°F. to heat for 
32 aa 15 minutes. Grease a cake tin 8 inches round 


Tey ae of butter : or 7 inches square and 3 inches deep. 
6 oz. of soft brown sugar — 3 DorotHy SLEIGHTHOLME 
tind of half a lemon —Television Cookery Club 
sea sultanas| 
2 oz. of chopped walnuts 
2 oz. of grated candied peel 
_ 2 oz. of chopped glacé ginger 
a level teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda 
= pel ierd teaspoon of powered cinnamon 
level teaspoon of mixed spice 
level teaspoon of ground ginger 
oT teaspoon of caster sugar for dusting cake 
_ ¥ pint of apple sauce 


- Sieve the flour with spices and bicarbonate of 
soda, Add prepared fruit, nuts, and glacé 
_ ginger. Whisk the eggs. Beat butter and sugar 
_to a cream and add grated lemon rind. Gradu- 
_ally add eggs, flour, and fruit mixture and then 
_ the apple sauce. Mix well together. Pour into a 
_ prepared tin and dust top of cake with the caster 
sugar. Place in the oven, about half-way down, 
-and bake for 14 hours until firm. Turn out on- 
~ to a wire tray to cool. 


Cooking with Wine 


A joint of beef left to marinate in madeira for 
about twelve hours, before roasting, and the 
Same madeira used for basting while it is 
roasting will provide an excellent dish. Boiled 
- cod is seldom a dish that people get excited 
- about, but put slices of cod into a casserole and 
pour over a mixture of half water and half white 
wine, leave it for about three or four hours, 
-and then cook in a medium oven with the 
- casserole tightly covered, and you have a dish 
with such delicacy of flavour that you should 
feel truly apologetic to the much-maligned cod. 
_ A favourite dish of mine is, once more, a 
casserole. I grease an oven dish, line it with 
fairly thick slices of half-cooked potato, then 
put in a layer of escalope of veal, cut into pieces 
about an inch and a half across, another layer 
-of potato, a layer of veal and so on, until the 
‘dish is full, with a layer of potato on the top. 
Having seasoned this to taste, I pour some cream 
or top of the milk over it, and put it into a 
medium oven for about twenty minutes. Then I 
pour over it a generous wineglass of red wine 
(claret for preference) and put it back in the 
oven for a further four or five minutes. 
The dish that is perhaps most grateful for 
having wine added to it is chicken. Put your 
cleaned and drawn chicken into a stew pot, add 


_ For the apple sauce take: 
_ Approx. 13 Ib. of cooking apples 
1 tablespoon of water 
1 tablespoon of sugar ’ 
Peel, core, and slice the apples. (There should 
be 1 Ib. of prepared fruit.) Place in saucepan 
_ with 1 tablespoon of water and cook gently till 
soft, stirring to prevent the apples from sticking 
to the pan. When cooked, beat in 1 tablespoon 
_ of sugar, and press the fruit through a sieve. 
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(Fext of Cowden Clarke’s 


Crossword No. 1,582. By Trochos 


edition) 


ae (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 29. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
_ containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tur LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
~ W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
he. Editor’s decision is final 

¢ CLUES 

. 1D. Never, Regan: She hath abated me of half my 
IR. unicorns may be betray’d with , And bears with 

glasses 

21. and 8R, (6), For this relief much 
2K. what does Master Fenton here? You wrong me, sir, 


ting at square 1 and running alternately from left to 
pee snd right to left on alternate lines is a verse quotation 
7 apply ay. The clues are from the plays and the answers 
e's ve letters (unless otherwise stated), al]_ mixed. At 

the apostrophe is discarded. A = across; D = down; 
diagonally down to — 


: *tis bitter cold 


L = dia pena down to the left; R = 

: : thus still to my house 
, 3R. hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters: If I 
Fo be ta’en, TP’ for this 


: 42. and 271. (6). Titus Lartius, thou Shalt see me once 
Ai - more at Tullus’ face 


4R. This day.is call’d the of Crispian 
—bL. nl —— eyes Write sorrow on the bosom of the 
ea 


“Sea waeaa 


ee These letters give, Iago, to the 
61. England ne’er had a king his time 
_ 6K. The statue is but fix’d, the colour’s Not dry 
WL. With that grim ferryman which write of 
— FR. With shanks, and yellow chapless skulls 
-8E. Tell me where is bred 
91. What! have I ——d you with an argosy? 
«OL. What rhubarb, » or what purgative drug Would 
eet __- seour these English hence? 
OR, and 25R. take the flow o’ the Nile By certain ——-s 
_ i the pyramid 
trice, like a lapwing, runs ——— by the ground 
i or livery, That aptly is put on 
a. c , Cilicia, and Phoenicia 
D. would’st thou drown thyself, Put but a litle water in 
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a, aod of —— Hath wash’d: thy sallow cheeks 
ne 


the we of bargain... . 
it bf balks = 


tor. . . . Who in this dull and long-continued 
Is rusty —— ; 


Pll cavil on the —— 


half a 

enough ~ 
allow. to 
transfer: chicken “to a roasting pan and add 
the othe? half of the bottle of vin rosé, and put . 
into a medium oven until it is crisp on the 
outside and soft and tender inside. The 
additional cost is slight, the extra work neglig- 

ible, and the results are more, much more, than 

their own 5 i 


CHRISTOPHER FLORIS 
— Today’ (Home Service) 


Notes on Contributors 


G. C. JOHNSON (page 451): Warden of 
Wicken House, residential youth centre. 

BRIAN GLANVILLE (page 455): on the staff of 
The Sunday Times; author of Henry Sows 
the Wind, Along the Arno, The Bankrupts, 
After Rome—Africa, etc. 

C. R. Hewitt (page 463): on the staff of the 
New Statesman; a former Chief Inspector 
of Police; author of Towards My Neigh- 
bour, Personal Identity, etc. 

CrEcIL ROTH (page 465): Reader in Jewish 
Studies, Oxford University; author of 
Iscariot, The Magnificent Rothschilds, The 
Sassoon Dynasty, The Fews of Medieval 
Oxford, The Historical Background of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, ete. 

KENNETH GALBRAITH (page 468): Paul M: 
Warburg Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University; author of The Great Crash— 
1929, The Affluent Society, Fourney to 
Poland and Yugoslavia, etc. 

JULIAN HERBAGE (page 489): Assistant 
Director of Music, B.B.C., 1940-44; 
composer of Perseus and Andromeda, 
Suite from Purcel’s King Arthur, The 
Humours of Bath, etc.; author of Arnold 
Bax, The Baroque Era, etc. 


. Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery, —That see I 
by our 


17L. I am no loathsome ; —look on me 

17K. Invest me in my motley; give me To speak my 
mind 

18L. The of Fife had a wife; where is she now? 

18K 


: po AES, and England, From Lisbon, Barbary, 
an 

. Cranmer; one Hath *d into the favour of the king 

. Of his-bones are made 

20L. No fairy , hor witch hath power to charm 

20K. Not all the of waterish Burgundy Can buy this 

unpriz’d precious maid of me 

21L. wholesome berries thrive and —— best, Neighbour’d 
by fruit of baser quality 

- Our revels now are 


. These our actors , . . were 


all spirits 

23L. Wie : . I live here, Fidele, I’}] sweeten thy 
sad —— 

23D. When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, And merry 


are ploughman’s clocks 
. and 24R, I, one 


by name, present a wall 


Solution of No. 590 


NOTES 
Denoting by Nyx) the number of distinct ways of paying 
a sum of xX pence in ees i coins of least value, the required 


numbers Nex), x = 1, . 143, can be found starting 
from Ni@)=1, Mor by ‘using the recurrence formula 


~ Ni@) = Nja@) + Ni(x—n;) 
with m=1, n2=3, ny=6, nsa—12, ns=24, nv=30. 
The clue to 7 across should have read 23D 


1st prize: I. Duerdoth (Ruislip); 2nd prize: P. W. 
Young (Stockton on Tees); 3rd prize: R. E. Smith 
(Banbury) 
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~ gratis and post free. 
-geeePOST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY «=< 
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Study at ‘Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
withoutattending the University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 


- hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 


(founded in 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


— LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THIS WINTER 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in- half the usual time has.been solved. 
The Pelman method enables you to learn 
languages without translation. By the Pelman 
method you learn French in French, and so 
ou, English is not used at all. 

The's system is exp]: ained in four little books, 
one for-each language. . Write for the book 
that “interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
WELbeck 1411. 


Pelman Languages Institute 
_ 82 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
; London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 
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a YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Sir Isaac Pitan aes the system of postal 
tuition 120 years ago. Since then thousands of 
men and -women of all ages have achieved 
personal success with Pitman’s. You can have 
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_ success too, if you enrol with this famous College 


now. You study at home, in your spare time. 
Expert tutors give you personal, individual 
tuition. All fees are payable by instalments. 


PITMAN’ S PERSONAL POSTAL COURSES 
: include— 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION: 
Essential for many careers. Pitman Home Study 
includes all the popular subjects. Fees £3.10.0 for 
one subject, £5.10.0 for two, £7.15.0 for three. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Learn the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Assimilate the language by 
listening a age ela on gramophone 
records, with illustrated book to guide you. 
French, Gernian, Italian, Russian or Spanish. 
Preliminary coh ese £6.15.0. 
SHORTHAND 3 « TYPEWRITING: Courses for 
the beginner and the shorthand typist wishing 
to qualify as a private secretary. Fees from £4. 
BOOK-KEEPING: é 


“CORRESPONDENCE & REPORT WRITING: 
These practical courses are both popular and of 


great value in business. Fees £4. 

PHOTOGRAPHY _ Popular, practical leisure 
OIL PAINTING courses for young and old. 
STORY WRITING Full details on application. 


ACT NOW Wrrite for a FREE prospectus. 


State your special interest, 
2 34 PITMAN HOUSE - GODALMING - SURREY 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal ( 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most convenient means of preparing for — 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ,., LL.B., etc., ) 
ternal London University Degrees; fo 
Service, Local Government. and Commer 
exams.; for professional exams. in 
_| -countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and P 
_ Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst. of — 
Export, etc., exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam. J courses in business subjects. — 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES — 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book. Lending Library. Moderate bcs 
payable by instalments. is 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE | ° 
request, mentioning exam. or subject i 
which interested to the Secretary (D1 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E 


. . ‘UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder ; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, 
Principal: Cectt BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. ; 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


ee 


Science Director: 
GeorGe WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB,, M.SC.SYD. 


Arts Director: 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, le. 


es 


For over 70 years U.C.C. has successfully prepared students for - 
examinations by postal lessons. Expert tuition is conducted for — 
: GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Universities, and all other - Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements and DEGREE | 
EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
Also for A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and Ib, 
Civil Service, Local Govt., R.S.A., and many other examinations. 


LEARN 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


in a few months—the - easy ASSIMiL 
way. You assimilate the language and | 


acquire the accent naturally by listening 
to everyday conversations on gramo- 
“phone records (45 & 78 r.p.m.) with 
an illustrated textbook to guide you. 
Preliminary -and _complete courses in 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN and: SPANISH. 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as a 
' profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very — 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired, ‘ 


x Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable 
post free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE “ | 


Fees parable by instalments, 


| FULL DETAILS FROM ° 
ASSiMil 16 Farncombe, Godalming: 


Profit | 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articlesand stories 
in spare time—the most Eeyitepie and 
satisfying of hobbies. 


Condemned 
to Hunger? 


_ For many people, refugees among them, — 

_ today will be another day of hunger. 
(The children “are reduced to 
eating roots of grass” reports 
an Algerian relief worker), — 


pupil says: “ This finishes my 
Course. Since Lesson |, | have made about §- 
£120 and cannot say how grateful | am to. 
your staff for setting me on the right lines.”” 
Learn the essential technique by post 


—how to write, what to write about, 
how to: find subjects and plots, how to. 
prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL THEM. 

Write today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/32K), Palace Gate, London, W. 8, 
for a free copy of the interesting 24-page 
prospectus, “How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
Hundreds of pupils have sold work while 
learning. 
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HEARING 


A free magazine for | 
the hard-of-hearing 


Editor 


Hunger hits the young hardest. 2 
Those who are barely alive cannot wait— 
for them the very chance to survive de- 
pends on help from overseas coming 
quickly. 


Send to Press Relief, cfo Barclays Bank | 
Ltd., Old Bank, High Street, Oxford. 


provides daily vitamin re- 
quirements for 10 people for 
a year, or daily hot milk for 


provides a daily hot meal for 
2 weeks for a child in aa 
Algerian refugee camp, under 


10/- £5 


See ee 


a new feeding scheme. 40 children in Hong —- A, Edwin Stevens } 
a for one month, BA (oxoN) BSe ‘ ®| : 
* » ' * 
: , \ 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR ates «| 
Write foracopy to: _ a 
FAMINE RELIEF | &, wiustcortis, 
Founder member of U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees exe 80 New Bond, St., Jeondong wai 
“SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir. Oliver Franks, ; | | KE 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Myra Hess if 


tember 22, 1960. 
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